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THE BUDGET 


HE Budget contained no sensations, and sprang no surprises. 

Yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer unfolded new conceptions 
of national finance. Just as total war brings the Government into 
direct relationship with nearly, all of the nation’s activities, so that 
branch of the Government which is concerned with finance in- 
evitably touches the nation’s economic life at an increasing number 
of points. Sir John Anderson showed that he is fully conscious 
of the change that has been taking place, and that he is deliberately 
adjusting his policy to direct it. He expressed the hope that the 
Budget would increasingly be an occasion when “ the financial and 
economic health of the country as a whole can be reviewed.” Thus 
it was that his review of the past year and his estimates for ex- 
penditure and revenue in the coming year fell almost into a sub- 
ordinate place in his speech. Yet the very fact that that was 
possible is remarkable evidence of the soundness of our war-time 
finance. Expenditure has reached its peak, touching an estimated 
total for next year of £5,937,000,000, of which £5,000,000,000 will 
be for the war, and to meet this the Chancellor is preparing to raise 
without extra taxation £3,102,000,000. Thai is to say, we shall be 
paying no less than §2 per cent. of the total expenditure out of 
current revenue, meeting the remainder out of. borrowing. On the 
saving and lending side, too, the public has responded readily. In 
spite of greatly increased earnings arising from larger wages, longer 
hours, and full employment, the public has kept down its consump- 
tion in terms of money. Though personal incomes in 1943 were 
£600,000,000 above 1942, the amount spent on consumption in 
real terms was actually reduced, and the savings, with the additional 
taxes, amounted to more than the additional earnings. The Chan- 
cellor was entitled to speak of this as a remarkable achievement 
which ought to be made known to the whole world. 

Gratifying as this is, Sir John Anderson uttered a note of warning 
about the relation between rising wage rates and a cost of living 
kept down by increasing subsidies. The cost of living has been 
stabilised at a figure of 25 to 30 per cent. above pre-war, but wage 
tates have now risen by about 40 per cent.; and increases in the 
cost of coal are likely to have their indirect effect on the real cost of 
living. There obviously must be some limit to Government sub- 
sidies on foodstuffs and other necessities, and Sir John foresees that 
in the coming year the cost must be stabilised upwards from between 
25 and 30 per cent. to between 30 and 35 per cent. The Government 
intends to adhere to the stabilisation policy, but it is quite rightly 
insisted that prices cannot indefinitely be kept on an artificial basis, 
and that a general upward movement in wages would present 





AND THE FUTURE 


grave dangers. With these words of warning addressed to all 
sections of the community, Sir John turned to the prospects of the 
future. In spite of the fact that we have parted with most of 
our foreign investments, and have ceased to be a great creditor 
country, he did not take a gloomy view of our capacity so to 
increase our exports that we shall be able to maintain or improve 
our standard of living For some years to come we shall have 
to retain rationing, to endure heavy taxation, keep consumption 
within bounds, and go on lending to the State, but the Government 
intends to pursue a policy which will enable industry to re-equip. 
itself for peace purposes, and go forward on the basis of full 
employment. He foreshadowed relief from taxation in the post- 
war years in respect of capital and current expenditure for scientific 
research, and reminded business men that payment of Excess 
Profits Tax at the 100 per cent. rate entitled them to a post-war 
credit of 20 per cent., which would help them to face the problem 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction; and he was able io offer 
immediately a modest degree of relief to small businesses. The 
Chancellor’s speech was more than an ordinary Budget speech. It 
was an indication of a future financial and economic policy by 
which the Government will seek to create the conditions necessary 
at home and abroad if industrial enterprise and initiative are to 
have full scope. 


Reluctant Bombing 

German propaganda, is of course making as much capital as it 
can out of the fact that our bombing of targets in France inevitably 
causes destruction of French property and casualties among French 
civilians. It is one of the lamentable facts about the German 
occupation of France and Belgium, and the German use of French 
and Belgian factories and railways, that we cannot strike at the 
occupying forces, and destroy the German power of resistance, 
without causing suffering to our friends. The invasion of French 
territory from the sea and the liberation of the French nation 
could not be accomplished except by attacks directed at Germans 
which in some cases must cause losses to civilians... If part of our 
own country were occupied by the enemy we should have no choice 
but to take the same measures there that now we are taking in 
France. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the utmost care 
is taken to limit our bombing attacks to strictly military targets 
such as war factories, raiiway yards, bridges and viaducts. It is 
precision bombing that is aimed at all the time, and it is enjoined 
upon pilots that- they must spare no efforts to avoid inflicting 
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damage on civilian houses and property. It is one of the most 
painful facts of this war that ruthless enemy has dragged his 


victims into his employ, and has exposed them to some of the 
consequences of blows aimed at himself. It is a stern ordeal for 
the French, but they have given abundant evidence that they under- 
stand the situation, and would not have it otherwise. 


Programme for Peace 


The document entitled “ The International Post-War Settlement,” 
drafted by the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party, 
and published this week, is an encouraging demonstration of the 
unity of national opinion on this all-important question, for there is 
virtually nothimg in this admirable statement which would not be 
accepted by nineteen Conservatives or Liberals out of twenty. To 
find the Labour Party declaring ofhcially that “experience shows 
that, for any period with which we are concerned, pacifism is an 
unworkable basis of policy ” is to realise what effect Nazism has had 
in hardening those schools of political thought in this country which 
abandon pacifist ideals the least willingly. Another shrewd observa- 
tion in the Labour Report deserves quotation. Admitting fully the 
existence of a large number of decent Germans, the authors add 
pertinently, “ The trouble is, not that good Germans don’t exist, 
but that they are singularly ineffective in restraining the bad 
Germans.” To which it may be added further that it will be a 
formidable task after the war to distinguish the really good Germans 
from the Germans who will pose as good Germans. In devoting 
a special paragraph to Palestine the Report mixes the particular 
with the general, and in suggesting that Jews should be admitted to 
Palestine till they form a majority, and Arabs “be encouraged to 
move out,” it is committing itself to something highly contentious. 


The I.L.0O. and its Scope 


Reports from Philadelphia, where the conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is in session, leave no doubt of 
the importance the principal governments represented, those of 
Great Britain and the United States, attach to the discussions, 
It is right that they should. The I.L.O. is an international organi- 
sation which has maintained its existence and activity (at Montreal) 
during the war, and is able to resume its annual conferences with 
all its efficient mechanism intact. But its ambitions must have 
certain limits. Its Director’s report proposes that the I.L.O. should 
be given responsibility for scrutinising all international economic 
and financial policies. This is going far outside the organisation’s 
original, and it may be added far beyond what appears to be its 
proper, scope, which is to “endeavour to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labour for men, women and children.” It 
must not be forgotten that what, on the whole, was the most suc- 
cessful section of the League of Nations, the financial and economic 
section, mainly built up by Sir Arthur Salter and a number of able 
colleagues, has also maintained its existence unbroken—at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, under Mr. Alexander Loveday. It is a singularly 
competent organisation, specialising with great ability in the field 
which the I.L.O. now apparently proposes to occupy. The British 
Government, at any rate, should scrutinise this situation very closely 
before accepting it. The other important event at Philadelphia is 
Russia’s reply to the invitation to return to the organisation, and 
assume a seat on its Governing Body. The conditions Moscow 
seeks to impose are clearly unacceptable, and the I.L.O. is clearly 
right in intimating that plainly. 


Italy’s New Cabinet 

Marshal Badoglio has achieved what recently seemed the im- 
possible, and has formed a Cabinet in which six parties of the Demo- 
cratic Front included. This he «has been able to do, thanks 
to the King’s promise to resign when the Government is in Rome, 
and to the initiative of the Communist, Signor Togliatti. There were 
jong discussions and negctiations before this interesting union of 
opposites many concessions having been required 
before at length the Action Party was induced to come in. Marshal 


are 


was achieved 
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Badoglio successfully insisted, however, in retaining his three Service 
Ministers, and will continue to be Foreign Minister himself. Signor 
Croce and Count Sforza are Ministers without portfolio. So is Signor 
Togliatti. A Socialist is Minister of Economics, a Communist js 
in charge of Agriculture. A millionaire banker is Minister of Finance, 
and one of his under-secretaries is a Communist. Men scarcely og 
speaking terms before are now colleagues in the same administration, 
which is, of course, a provisional Government only, and subject, like 
the monarchy, to the chances and changes of the future when Italian 
opinion can really be tested. A broadening of the basis of this 
Administration is very welcome to the British and American autho- 
rities, with whom it has to work. Its members would do well to 
remember that their country has yet to “work its passage home,” 
as Mr. Churchill put it, before it can assume all the privileges 
which it forfeited as an enemy country. 


Turkish Chrome 


Our fully justified representations to Turkey about her continued 
supply of chrome to the enemy have had their effect, and she has 
now announced the cessation of all chrome exports to Germany and 
her satellites. 
in the matter by merely reducing the supply, but to stop altogether 
this form of aid to the enemy, which, if it had gone on, must have 
raised serious questions about the meaning of her alliance with 
Britain. Turkey has had a very natural desire to maintain an 
economic balance between essential exports and imports, and she has 
been maintaining as much as possible .of her trade with Germany 
because that represented a continuance of the old flow of trade 
between Turkey and Europe. Great Britain, however, has made 
great efforts to compensate her for loss in this direction both by 
supplying her with arms and other materials, and by taking off her 
hands produce which she was anxious to export. It should be 
added that chrome is by no means the only material which she has 
been, and is still, supplying to Germany and her satellites, and the 
cessation of her chrome exports does not mean that she has stopped 
all trading with the Axis countries. It cannot be said that her alliance 
with Britain has involved her in very serious sacrifices, certainly there 
have been none comparable with those which every belligerent must 
bear. She seems likely to come out of the world war relatively pros- 
perous, and she has no just grievance if we seek to dissuade her from 
part at least of such trading with the enemy 4s, in the case of a more 
remote neutral, we should automatically cut off by our economic 
blockade. Germany, meanwhile, seems likely to lose most or all of 
her supplies of wolfram as the result of British and American 
representations at Lisbon and Madrid. 





Polish Anti-Semites 


A difficult situation has arisen from the series of events which 
culminated in trials of 30 Polish Jewish soldiers by Polish courts- 
martial in a Scottish town, and long sentences of imprisonment. 
These soldiers had undoubtedly deserted, had appealed to Downing 
Street against alleged anti-Semitism in the Polish Army, and had 
asked to be enlisted in the British Army. Other trials are to be 
opened to deal with the cases of 24 non-Jewish Polish soldiers who 
are asking to be returned to their native country, Argentina. It would 
clearly be a very delicate matter for the British Government to 
interfere with the internal discipline of the Polish Army, even though 
it is on British soil, and it would not do to allow any men who 
might be discontented with their service to demand transference 
to the British Army as a matter of right. On the other hand, if it 
is the case that Jews are being ill-treated on grounds of race or 
religion on British territory, there would undoubtedly be strong and 
justifiable resentment in this country. Means would have to be 
found of stopping it, and in the first place there should be a 
searching inquiry. Mr. Eden said on Wednesday that he had 
impressed on the Polish Government the necessity of eradicating 
anti-Semitism, and ensuring that action is taken in the lower ranks 
of the Polish Army. The Polish Government is holding an inquiry. 
What matters is that action taken as a consequence of inquiry 
should really produce results. 


She has wisely decided not to seek a compromise. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


THE BASIS 


HE debate on Empire Unity in the House of Commons last 

week was an admirable prelude to the conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers about to assemble in Londen. That gathering 
promises to be of the greatest value. At this juncture personal 
interchanges between the heads of the King’s Governments in the 
different self-governing countries of the Commonwealth are likely 
to be far more useful than a formal Imperial Conference. The 
chief business, though by no means the only business, of the 
Prime Ministers will be to discuss the problem of closer unity 
between the Dominions, Great Britain itself being for the sake of 
convenience included in that term. The problem of closer unity 
covers two questions—the question whether closer unity is desir- 
able, as well as the question how closer unity can be attained. This 
is no mere word-splitting. The starting-point of the discussions, 
if they are to be based on reality, is that the relationship between 
the Dominions is in its practical working astonishingly good, and 
any substantial alteration in it may as easily be a change for the 
worse as for the better. Closer co-operation between the Domi- 
nions is always to be desired ; co-operation indeed can never be 
too close. But formal unity is not necessarily the best way to 
achieve that ; if it militated in any way against the freedom and 
elasticity which prevails today it might easily be the worst way. 
Mr. Curtin has declared publicly in favour of some effective instru- 
ment of co-operation, such as an Imperial Secretariat, or an 
Imperial Conference meeting at intervals in the different Dominion 
capitals. There is nothing in either proposal to which the British 
Government is likely to take exception. They might have great 
advantages. But that is totally different from schemes of federa- 
tion which would rob each Dominion of that liberty of action 
which is the breath of life to it, that independence which, by a 
paradox deep rooted in sentiment and history, has provided the 
most notable example of unity between States in the whole world 
of States. 

Serious problems face the Dominions today. The future 
organisation of the world has not taken shape in detail yet, but its 
outlines can be clearly enough discerned. Great Britain will have 
three distinct allegiances, to a World League, to a European 
Regional Council of that League and—first and foremost—to the 
Commonwealth. Canada, Australia and New Zealand will be 
in like case ; South Africa may be. There is the possibility there 
of a pull of divergent interests. The Dominions, it is true, were 
all independent members of the League of Nations, and on some 
issues they voted from time to time on different sides, but they 
were all in the same assembly and regularly consulted together 
as a Commonwealth. It will not be the same thing when Canada, 
alone among the Dominions, is sitting on an American Regional 
Council, or Great Britain a European. That very fact will 
emphasise the importance of frequent contact between Common- 
wealth Ministers, a contact which modern transport developments 
render easy. It may emphasise equally the need of a common 
foreign policy and at the same time increase the difficulty of 
maintaining one—unless the policy is based, as it should be, on 
fundamental principles which apply equally to every country and 
every continent. If all the Dominions pledge themselves, as it is 
to be hoped the four major Allied Powers will pledge themselves, 
to the maintenance of world-peace, mutual support in active opposi- 
tion to any threat of aggression, the promotion to the utmost degree 
possible of a free flow of trade and the destruction of barriers to 
that free flow, co-operation in the improvement of the standard of 
living and conditions of life everywhere, then a common foreign 
policy there may well be, but it will be a policy common to many 
other countries besides the Dominions. But it lies with the 
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Dominions to take the lead in proclaiming such ideals and a fore- 
most part in working out their realisation. 

Developments that are inevitable in world-policy will allot some 
new roles to the Dominions. If, as Mr. Churchill long ago sug- 
gested, and as the logic of events plainly dictates, regional or 
continental councils play a large part in the future organisation 
of the world, the relation between a British Dominion or Dominions 
and British colonies in the same region will necessarily becomes 
closer. The ultimate goal for all British colonies must be self- 
government, though its attainment in some cases must manifestly 
be distant and one or two not discernible at all. Meanwhile the 
direct and exclusive connexion between the colonies and Whitehall 
must inevitably undergo modification. What form the modification 
will take, and by what stages it can be achieved, are matters re- 
quiring careful thought. In one area in particular, the continent 
of Africa, whether for this purpose it is treated as a unit or not, 
it will raise problems of undeniable delicacy, for the ideas of the 
Union of South Africa regarding the future of the continent are 
not in all respects those of Great Britain and some other Domi- 
nions ; but there is nothing here that should, or is likely to, create 
any fundamental divergence. But the Dominions have a- relation- 
ship to the world as well as to one another, and in certain fields it 
is necessary to avoid the suspicion of trying to have it both ways. 
The Commonwealth is a unique entity in the world of States, and 
many of‘those States want to know whether it claims to be one 
unit or five (or conceivably six). 

It is not altogether easy to reconcile the exercise of five 
votes in an international assembly (though in fact actual votes in 
such gatherings count for little) with the assertion, voiced by 
several speakers in the House of Commons debate last week, that 
the Commonwealth constitutes one great internal market, just 
as the United States with its 130,000,000 population, and the 
Soviet Union with its 180,000,000, do. The criticism evoked in 
the United States by Mr. Churchill’s references to Imperial Pre- 
ference shows how sensitive, not to say suspicious, some of our 
closest Allies are regarding attempts to preserve Commonwealth 
markets for Commonwealth producers. It certainly does not lie with 
United States critics to moralise greatly on that till United States 
tariff policy has been modified considerably in the direction in 
which Mr. Cordell Hull desires to modify it, but it does empha- 
sise the importance of achieving Imperial Preference by a lower- 
ing or abolition of tariffs within the Commonwealth, not by ar 
increase of tariffs against foreign countries while duties within 
the Commonwealth stay as they were. There was too much of the 
latter at Ottawa, and it resulted in economic conflicts that soon 
assumed a disastrous political aspect Certainly Imperial Fre- 
ference must never be allowed to check for a moment progress cn 
an international scale towards that liberation of trade from artifi- 
cial impediments which it is the professed policy of adherents 
to the Atlantic Charter to stimulate. 

Important as those considerations are, the unity of the British 
Commonwealth must rest ultimately, as it rests to-day, on some- 
thing far other than material or economic factors. All the material 
factors that can be mobilised must be. There is no Dominion 
that would not welcome good immigrants of sound British stock, 
and in most or all of them there is scope for that pioneering adven- 
turous life that will appeal to young R.A.F. men in particular ; 
and all will be glad of the help of British investors. But there 
are other bonds. All the Dominions are the legatees of 
a common and a great heritage. They follow instinctively, 
with differences that are stimulating and beneficial, the 
same way of life, dictated by the same way of thought ; 
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they judge men and things by the same scale of values 


Symbols like a flag, personal loyaities to the same king, will be 
underrated only by those who prefer measurement in terms of 
budgets or armaments. But Commonwealth unity is not something 
The different Dominions have 
a duty to understand one another, and incidentally to appreciate 
changes in relationship, such, for example, as Canada’s immense 
contribution to war production, resulting as it must in a substantial 
We are often re- 
minded of the need for a far more effective interpretation of 


that exists and increases of itself. 


permanent industrial advance, has created. 
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. Britain and the United States to each other through books, the 


Press, the radio and the film. That is needed even more as 
between Britain and Canada, Britain and Australia, and between 
all the Dominions in relation to one another,—needed even more in 
proportion as the relationship aimed at is closer. What is true 
in regard to the Dominions is true equally regarding the colonies, 
particularly those which are nearest to self-government. [ff 
Ministries of Information in different Commonwealth countries 
_ Survive after the war their supreme task should be this interpreta- 
tion of the different parts of the Commonwealth to one another. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OREIGNERS in London, and there are of course many of them 

today, must sometimes be considerably mystified at reports of 
proceedings in the House of Commons. In last Saturday’s Times, 
for example, they read (or might if they chose) in a report of the 
Prime Minister’s speech on Commonwealth relations : 

“I remember well times of great anxiety about the British Empire 
at the end of the last century. I remember the South African War 
(loud laughter).” 

Someone may well ask, in classic House of Commons phrase, 
“whence this simian laughter? The point of the reminis- 
cence, of course,—and I have no doubt it gained much by 
the inflection the Prime Minister imparted to his reference—is 
that one of the historic episodes in that campaign was the capture 
by the Boers of a young war correspondent named Winston 
Churchill, who was taken prisoner by a Boer named Louis Botha, 
escaped and was given a commission in the South African Light 
Horse under the future Lord Byng of Vimy. All things considered, 
it is not very surprising that the Prime Minister remembers the 
South African War. 


” 


* * * . 
Though last week’s papers duly recorded the death, at the age 
of 79, of the Right Hon. Henry Snell, P.C., C.B.E., C.H., first 
Baron Snell, of Plumstead, Kent, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, no one who knew Harry Snell will ever speak or think 
of him except as Harry Snell. And no one who knew him could 
think or speak of him except with deep respect. He was the best 
type of Labour politician, self-educated (he began employment at 
eight years old as a bird-scarer), shrewd, reasonable, genuine through 
and through—qualities which, combined with a natural fluency, 
made him an admirable speaker. Labour politics produce strange 
personal situations. Only one thing could be more surprising than 
to see Harry Snell in the House of Lords; that was to see him 
Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. He sat 
for East Woolwich from 1922 till he went to the House of Lords 
in 1931, and when Labour for the first time got control of the 
London County Council in 1934 it at once secured him as chair- 
man of the Council, an office which he filled with universal approba- 
tion. He was a bachelor, living of late years at a residential club, 
and one of the leaders-of the ethical movement in this country. 
* * 7 oe 
A detailed examination of the plans for the reconstructed Plymouth 
reveals the handiwork of Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. 
Paton Watson, the Borough Surveyor, as something really impressive. 
There can have been no better piece of town-planning in recent 
years. Geographical conditions—Plymouth is bounded to the south 
by the sea and on the east and west by two rivers, the Plym and 
the Tamar, so that it is in effect built on a peninsula—both impose 
limitations and provide opportunities. The blitz provided oppor- 
tunities, too, in that while it laid the whole of the congested 
shopping centre flat, it hardly touched the principal residential 
districts, and old Plymouth, clustering between Charles II’s Citadel 
and the original harbour at Sutton Pool, also suffered little. It is 
possible, therefore, to build a new Plymouth, based on a wide 
parkway driven imperiously from the Hoe on the south to the 
North Road Station of the Great Western and Southern Railways 
@ the north, side by side with an almost intact historic Plymouth. 
Fhe devastated area gives nearly all the space needed—though 





there will have to be some demolition at odd points—for the new 
shopping centre, civic centre, law courts and other public buildings, 
and for the first time, I believe, a city plan (as befits Plymouth, 
whose Lord Mayor, Lord Astor, is so deeply interested in agricul- 
ture) extends to the planning of agricultural land on and beyond 
its borders. Since the southern commons of Dartmoor come to 
within three or four miles of the city’s boundary, the preservation, 
or wise planning, of the agricultural land intervening will give 
ideal access to a great open space that seems destined inevitably to 
become a National Park. The new Plymouth will be something 
unique. * * * * 


The entry of Mr. Clarence Hatry into the bookselling business 
on a considerable scale is an interesting development. Mr. Hatry 
explains, I believe, that he was doing a good deal of reading a 
few years ago, and got thoroughly interested in literature. In 
consequence he acquired a controlling interest in Hatchard’s in 
Piccadilly, in Stonehams, the City booksellers, and at least one 
smaller concern. As a financier he is no doubt alive to the fact 
that the only difficulty about selling books today at a good profit 
is getting books to sell. I believe Mr. Hatry has his eye on. the 
publishing side too, but whether he is at present publisher as 
well as bookseller I am not sure. Methuens was at one time open 
to purchase, or thought to be, but re-financed, and with Mr. Stanley 
Unwin and Mr. I. J. Pitman (Oxford and England footballer. 
Oxford runner, Chairman and Managing Director of the famous 
shorthand firm, and Director of the Bank of England) on its board, 
the firm which E. V. Lucas used to direct is now unassailable (if 
that is the right word in the circumstances). 

* a * * 

It is odd to read of Tranby Croft becoming a girls’ school, but 
I suppose Tranby Croft wakes few memories in these days. But 
it is only now that it passes out of the hands of the Wilson family 
(the Hull shipowners, whose head today is Lord Nunburnholme). 
whose entertainment of the Prince of Wales, the future King 
Edward VII, at Tranby Croft in 1891 gave rise to one of the 
causes célébres of last century. Baccarat was played for high 
stakes, a player was accused of cheating, a slander action followed and 
the Prince of Wales was a witness at the trial, his appearance in 
that capacity, as one of the baccarat-party, evoking considerable 
censure from middle-class England, under the sting of which the 
Prince wrote a pained letter of explanation and self-defence to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson. The case incidentally did 
a great deal for the forensic reputation of Sir Edward Clarke, who 
led unsuccessfully for the army officer who brought the action. And 

now Tranby Croft, with all its memories, is to be a girls’ school. 
* 7 * * 

In writing of Mr. W. P. Crozier, the late editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, I did not mention (for the good reason that I 
was not then aware of the fact) that in days—some fifteen or 
twenty years ago—when The Spectasor used to publish provincial 
letters, Mr. Crozier acted as its correspondent in Manchester. 

. * * . 

Several thousand persons, I compute, made the same joke (if 
the word will pass muster in the context) this week. “NO ONE TO 
LEAVE BRITAIN,” they read in the headlines. “Does that include the 
R.A.F.?” they asked one another in the railway-carriages. 
JANUS. 
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‘INVASION: FIRST PHASE 


By STRATEGICUS 


/ are greatest single decision that marks the superiority of the 


Allies’ initiative is that which allocated so cardinal a place 
in their strategy to air-power. It is singular that, having first 
placed so much dependence upon the Luftwaffe, Goering should 
have lacked the power to follow his idea through to its logical end. 
Fortunately for the Allies he left it to them to develop the idea ; 
and though there have been periods in which critics found fault 
with the handling of our air-power, no one can now deny that 
the resolution to abide by the original plan will certainly have a 
major effect on the last phase of the war. Britain deserves some 
credit for the decision and the stubbornness with which she stuck 
to it, though it can be realised that when it was first arrived at 
there was little else she could do. Victory on the ground was out 
of the question in 1940, and it was plaia sense to act on a strategy 
which offered some chance, however slight it might seem ; and it 
can also be recognised how much of the criticism about the tactical 
relation of the air-arm to the ground troops was, in fact, attributable 
to an inevitable shortage while the main strategy was being 
developed. When once Allied production was fully under way, this 
problem solved itself naturally. 


But the independence of the Air Force and the strategical use 
that was built upon it at once changed the values of frontiers. It 
is not a generation since the results which are the commonplaces 
of the operations of the Allied Air Forces today could only be 
secured by a ground invasion. Now, everyone can see that the 
Air Forces are daily invading the territory of the Reich. It is this 
power to invade country far behind the fronts which armies securely 
hold that has introduced a fresh conception of strategy that is only 
now beginning to be appreciated. It is many months since I pointed 
out one of the major implications of this change. Before the war 
the German military students conceived of the conquest of great 
territorial areas as necessary for the provision of material for the 
sustenance of the war. It is now evident that they are necessary 
so that there may exist an area in which production shall enjoy 
immunity from air-invasion. It is the recognition of this crucial 
fact that turns the enemy outlook into something of a nightmare. 
For years they have been proclaiming that they could sell territory 
just as easily as did Russia; now they begin to see the limits to 
that thesis, and even the much-decried campaign in Italy is paying 
dividends. It has been described by the Germans as a secondary 
theatre. Much worse terms are used in some quarters here. But 
it is obvious that the success already achieved in Italy has opened 
the doors of territories which had been till then immune from, air- 
attack. 


The air-invasion has not only carried general destruction into 
the heart of Germany: it has given the Allies the power to threaten 
to “shoot out” the Luftwaffe. The round-the-clock bombing is a 
little over a year old; but, as soon as it began, it provided the 
Allies, as I also pointed out long ago, with the chance to confront 
the enemy with a painful dilemma. He had either to allow his war- 
production and his communications to be destroyed or he must 
change the incidence of his aircraft-production and fight for them. 
As a fact, we know that he changed his production, and instead 
of the great stream of bombers he began to produce greater numbers 


of fighters. It is nearly a year since I suggested that this is a 
dilemma of the “ heads I win, tails you lose” type. For the Allies 
began to devote their special attention to the factories 


which produce aircraft, aircraft components and aircraft assembly- 
plant. From that time the enemy had to lose aircraft in any case 
—as he has been using them. 

In the statement issued on Monday another factor is emphasised. 
With the extension in the range of fighter cover, the relative loss 
suffered must be higher, even if the enemy fights. It is noticeable 


that some sequences of heavy attacks have resulted in an Allied 
This reflects not merely the 


loss that is comparatively negligible. 


state of weakness to which the Luftwaffe has now been reduced, 
but also the strange indecision in the enemy command. It is evident 
that he thinks the invasion is about to open; and under that im- 
pression he held his hand. For, of course, he could not remain 
inactive for very long. In the period to which I refer he had to 
bear a bombardment of 7,000 tons in a little over 30 hours; and 
the loss of the Allies was under one per cent. 

There is some excuse for his thinking the invasion near at hand, 
for it is obvious that the attack upon the nodal points of the main 
communications must be one of the immediate preparations for the 
ground assault. But it does not follow that the Second Front will 
be opened as soon as the first comprehensive attack is made on 
these cardinal factors in the mobility of the enemy’s reserves. Here 
he is confronted with an exaggeration of the original dilemma. He 
fights and loses, or he loses- more; but now he is being encour- 
aged not to fight. Indeed his judgement has been badly shaken, if 
he expects the invasion to follow entirely normal lines. The Allies 
are not quite so naive as that ; and the one reason they might have 
followed up this change in the incidence of their attack by imme- 
diate invasion is the belief that he might come to that very conclu- 
sion—the “ double bluff,” in short. Whatever strains the Allies must 
face it is well to recognise that those of the enemy are greater. The 
step which faces us is only grave for the precise reason that it is 
graver for him. 

“Fortress Europe” is, then, already being invaded. The first 
phase has begun. It began long ago when the air-offensive was 
launched in such force and precision that it followed one clearly 
realised strategical aim. It is not the specific attack upon the -Luft- 
waffe that is new. That was the inspiration of the round-the-clock 
offensive from the beginning. It has, however, taken a more clearly 
recognisable shape for some months and has begun to approach its 
objective. It is admittedly something like a fantasy to dream of 
“shooting out” the Luftwaffe. The Germans will be at the end 
before that occurs. It is also fantastic to ymagine that the Luftwaffe 
will be reduced to anything like impotence before the time has come 
to launch the ground-attack. The Germans will jettison all iong- 
term views, cease to think of replacements and even repairs before 
they risk being left with only the shadow of an air-force to meet 
the invasion. But it is far from impossible that, relatively, they will 
be completely overwhelmed. 

It is the campaign against particular communications that is new 
and has caused the Germans to think many times during the last 
week that the “invasion is merely a matter of hours.” The com- 
munications have been attacked from the beginning of the Royal Air 
Force offensive ; for they are one of the prime factors in the enemy’s 
war-potential. What would be the use of producing a flood of 
munitions and machines if they could not be transferred to the 
places where they are required? Indeed, if the industrial area of 
Germany were concentrated, the Allies would certainly have long 
ago isolated the whole area. Certain nodal points in the enemy 
communications, such as Hamm, have figured in the attacks from 
the very earliest days. It is the diversion of a great part of the 
recent attack to the ganglia that control the communications which 
supply the western front that suggests invasion. That will continue 
until the invasion is launched ; it will accompany the invasion in 
every stage. 

Last July Mr. Churchill said, “Opinion is divided as to whether 
the use of air-power could by itself bring about a collapse in 
Germany or Italy. The experiment is well worth trying so long 
as other measures are not excluded”; and it is undeniable that 
the entire fabric of the German war-potential has been severely 
shaken, Sir Arthur Tedder stated a similar thesis in different terms 
when he said, “ The command of the air determines what happens 
on land and on sea.” Mr. Churchill was enunciating the broader 
thesis of the air enthusiasts, and to bring Sir Arthur Tedder’s 
version into line with it one would be compelled to add, “if it 
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is necessary to do anything on land and on sea.” The present 
air-offensive is fulfilling the role which Sir Arthur assigned to 
the air-offensive ; it is: determining what happens, it is outlining the 
shape of the ground invasion and tracing the limits within which 
it must necessarily achieve success. 

One can note the inconvenience of the attack upon the com- 
In jiimiting the mobility of the reserves of men and 
to cifcumscribe the battlefield, it not 
Thus the enemy cannot 
finding the 


munications. 
material, it not only tend 
only shuts out, but it tends to shut in. 
risk being left with a smal! force, X, at A; but if 
communications with A threatened, he sends his reinforcements 
in‘o A he may discover that the main invasion force has landed 
at B, a hundred miles away. The nervousness about the attack on 
the communications is, therefore, natural. It may totally mislead 
the enemy, it may immobilise him. It is the certain prelude to 
immediate invasion, but it is not the prelude to a certainly immediate 
invasion. The great “ordeal” of the invasion forces is near; but 
it can be seen that the Allies have some useful pieces in their 
hands, and they have the skill and the intention to use them to 
the full extent of their value. It is unnecessary to assume that 
al] have yet been placed on the board. 


DE VALERA’S LOST CHANCE 


By VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, M.P. 
HE so-called Irish problem has once again figured prominently 

T in the news. Fresh issues have arisen and new constitutional 
points are involved, but the old fundamentals are the same. But four 
years of warfare have proved conclusively that, had Great Britain 
been denied the use of the Northern Ireland ports as well as those 
of Eire, her chance of overcoming the submarine menace would have 
been alarmingly small. Strategic reasons must remain paramount 
in the future. 

The Treaty ports were ceded to Eire in 1938. This was intended 
to be a gesture of goodwill from which closer relations would follow. 
Unfortunately it proved to be as ineffective as the other acts of 
appeasement which were a contributory cause of the war. Mr. 
Churchill, correctly reading the future, warned the Government of 
the grave risks they were incurring, but his advice in this matter, 
es in that of German rearmament, was ignored. The Admiralty 
must have realised the danger, but it is inconceivable that they would 
have given their consent had they ever contemplated the fall of 
France and the possession by the enemy of its long coast-line for 
U-boat harbours. It is clear that to ensure our future security 
Northern Ireland must remain a part of Great Britain. 

To the average Englishman the passionate desire for a united 
Ireland remains a mystery. He may feel that Ireland is too small 
geographically to be politically divided. He probably thinks that 
the Union had served its purpose, and that as the Irish M.P.s at 
Westminster were bidding fair to wreck parliamentary Government, 
it was time for them to remove their activities to Dublin. What he 
fails to understand is why the Settlement of 1921 should not have 
sufficed. _ After all, he reasons, the South of Ireland is virtually 
independent, while in the North-east corner the overwhelming pro- 
portion of Ulster Scots retain their connexion with Great Britain. 
Why, then, should the people of the North be compelled to fall in 
with the wishes of the South? The fact is that the dream of a united 
Ireland, by its very elusiveness, has gathered to itself an importance 
out of all proportion. Partition is practical ; North and South lived 
side by side in harmony under their separate systems for several 
years, and the only disturbing element was to be found in the speeches 
of Mr. de Valera, then in opposition. It is true that the Roman 
Catholic majority in the North is alleged to be subjected to a relent- 
less persecution, but the increasing number of Roman Catholics who 
settle in the North disproves this rather cheap propaganda. 

Mr. de Valera has one aim in life—a united Ireland. It is ironical 
to realise that to this very sincere man has been given a chance of 
securing this ambition which has been offered to no other man, and 
that his hopeless idealism has forced him to reject it. Mr. Cosgrave, 
when he was at the head of the Free State, carried out the terms 
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of the Treaty so effectively that its framers might well have thought 
that the Irish problem had been solved at last. So friendly were 
the two sides that there were many in the South and in England who 
hoped that the relations might become even closer until the two 
eventually coalesced in a loose federation; some elements in the 
North, indeed, were gravely perturbed at this trend of affairs, fearing 
that pressure would again be put upon them to relinquish their 
independence. However, their fears were set at rest by no less a 
person than Mr. de Valera himself. In the election of 1933 he swept 
the country on an anti-British platform, and it is no secret that a 
sigh of relief was heaved in Belfast. It was felt, and rightly so, 
that no political party could exist if it advocated forcirfg Ulster 
into the arms of this inveterate hater of England. To those whose 
hopes were set on eventual voluntary union of Ireland, the advent 
to power of Mr. de Valera had definitely put back the clock. 

On the outbreak of war Mr. de Valera had his great chance. The 
interests of Eire were clearly bound up with a British victory. If 
Britain starved, so did Eire: in the event of a German victory there 
was no reason why Eire should receive preferential treatment. Mr, 
de Valera chose the path of strict neutrality. In doing so he was 
within his rights, and he had the overwhelming support of his 
people. Moreover, very few serving Irishmen disagreed with him, 
By adopting this policy Eire has earned the unenviable distinction 
of being the only part of the British Commonwealth to stand aloof, 
and has debarred herself from participating in the Peace Conferences: 
further, she has drawn a moral partition between North and South, 
as Ulster by its whole-hearted co-operation in the war effort becomes 
more and more an integral part of Great Britain. 

Mr. de Valera might have adopted a policy of less strict neutrality, 
Great Britain could have taken ‘over the ports any time she wished, 
but has generously refrained. Portugal offered us invaluable facilities 
in the Azores ; there was nothing to prevent Mr. de Valera from 
making a similar offer of his ports. Again, the retention of the 
enemy diplomats was in reality a mere gesture of defiance. After 
all, what is there for a Japanese Consul to do in Dublin in war-time? 
His activities in spying must be severely restricted, and might even 
be of use to our Intelligence Service. But their presence is deeply 
resented. As an officer who has left Liverpool in convoy for the 
Middle East, I can testify that it is not encouraging to know that 
full details of such a voyage can easily be transmitted to enemy 
legations a bare 150 miles away. Had Mr. de Valera asked these 
diplomats to leave, as there was no legitimate work for them to do, 
and given an assurance that every effort would be made to curtail 
the activities of the dangerous spying element—the I.R.A.—such a 
gesture would have had a marked effect in England and the U.S.A. 

Now suppose Mr. de Valera in the early days of the war, or when 
the shipping situation became acute, had approached the British 
Government with some such proposition as this: Eire to remain 
neutral, but the ports and sites for air-bases to be lent to Britain and 
tht enemy diplomats to be sent home; in return, Britain to be 
responsible for air defences and an accommodation to be made in 
regard to Ulster and a post-war united Ireland. The Government 
would on their side have made approaches to North Ireland and 
appealed for its co-operation. Ulstermen, they would have said, are 
always professing their loyalty: now let them show it by a spirit of 
sacrifice ; the use of the Eire ports are essential to overcome the 
submarine menace, the presence of the diplomats is a danger ; all 
this can be averted by your voluntarily entering into a federal union 
with Eire, retaining your own Parliament ; over a third of your people 
already wish this, and behind you you will have the guarantee of 
the British Parliament. It would have been very hard for Ulstermen 
to have refused such an appeal. 

Many in England are surprised that such a policy was not adopted. 
Such surprise merely denotes an utter failure to understand the 
mentality of Mr. de Valera and the enigmatic people who whole- 
heartedly support him. Partition to them is a crime, and to stoop 
to bargain to secure its removal is sordid in the extreme. Northern 
Ireland belongs to Eire by divine right, and the landing of U.S. 
troops on her soil was accordingly a violation of Eire’s sacred rights, 
Mr. de Valera vehemently protested, although he knew full well 
that his action would alienate a people amongst whem he used to 
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count his most influential and wealthy supporters. The Irishman’s 
spirit of lofty idealism expresses itself in an obduracy which nothing 
will alter. “No surrender” and “Not an inch” were phrases to 
be heard in Ulster in Home Rule days: they apply today equally 
to Mr. de Valera’s followers. It is idle to think that a removal of 
censorship would aid them to see the problem in a different light, 
or that those who have fought and worked with England will change 
their views. They will not: they will continue to support Mr. de 
Valera. He has had a chance to unite Ireland. Not only has he failed 
to accepr it, he has rejected it so summarily that it may never be 
repeated. 


THE ATLANTIC IS WIDE 


By J. L. HODSON 
New Orleans, March. 

OU can fly the Adantic in ten hours or less ; but it remains 
' wide. Britain is undergoing the friendliest invasion, and one 
or the greatest, in her history, yet the United States whence that 
invasion comes knows little of us, and we on our side are perhaps 
even more ignorant of America. Not all the radio and newspapers 
and books and: films have enlightened us much. The assumption 
is fairly common in America that we English govern Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and India and that from the latter we draw 
immense revenues. Stranger still is the belief that'we have no 
sense of humour ; if you make Americans laugh some of them are 
surprised. “But we always understood .” Who spread that 

particular bit of gospel abroad, I wonder? 

The -urgent need in the furtherance of our good relations is 
knowledge of facts. Misconceptions are wide, and misunder- 
standings and suspicions follow. In a Dallas, Texas, newspaper 
which is a good friend of Britain I was asked the other day—and 
the same question has been put by a friendly group of bankers, 
parsons, trades unionists and journalists in Portland, Oregon—“ What 
did Mr. Churchill mean by saying he didn’t take office to liquidate 
the British Empire? As it stands, the remark has done much 
harm.” Portland, Or., wishes Mr. Churchill would broadcast to 
U.S.A. on the Empire, clearing up misconceptions. A _ professor 
at Dallas said: “If he doesn’t do something about China and India, 
it will be just too bad. . ..” Do we British favour the brotherhood 
of man, as they do? I was asked in Dallas. Am I, as an English- 
man, in favour of internationalising Hong Kong? One replies for 
oneself and nobody else. I said I thought we had more cause than 
Americans to desire the broherhood of man, since our peril has 
been greater, that I wanted Hong Kong under something akin to 
a League of Nations—and the bases overseas of America also, 
because this notion should have universality attached to it. I said 
I regarded us as pledged to give India her independence so soon 
as the war was over provided she could agree what she wanted. 
As for liquidating the Empire, did they suggest Mr. Churchill 
should say that was what he did take office for? Would they agree 
that without the Empire this war would have been lost? (they did 
agree that) and wasn’t that an argument for its existence? 

Americans, in my brief experience, are very reasonable in dis- 
cussion. They will accept facts and they don’t mind bluntness ; 
indeed, I believe they like it. What they can’t stand is suave 
evasion, any dodging of the point. Their own method is to be forth- 
right and even a trifie boastful. Our very quiet approach, our 
understatement, can seem to them almost akin to furtiveness, as 
though we had something to conceal. I think we should be wise to 
reconsider our methods and, as an afterthought, be more sturdy 
and less flattering. An old American whose forebears were English 
spoke the other day in private of the “peculiarly misunderstood 
English.” He had in mind that many Americans emerged from 
the last war thinking we had dragged them into it, and that they 
had won it for us. He is afraid that if they emerge once more in 
something of the same frame of mind the future peace of the 
world will be imperilled, because Americans will once more feel 
well entitled, should they so wish, to withdraw into seclusion again. 
I think there’s much in what he says. In my view, isolationism 


is not altogether dead ; rather is it sleeping. The causes that made 
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The notion that no nation can live to 
itself alone any more than an individual is not universally accepted, 
not by any means. America is a vast continent—so vast that only 
a visit ‘to it can drive its extent home—of infinite resources and 


for it have vigorous life. 


might. Its oucput today far exceeds anything hitherto. America 
is, in a sense, like a man waking up to realise his later.t strength. 
What line America may pursue when her strength is fully known 
to herself is exercising many liberal minds in the United States. 

What, I think, is vital for our right relationship both during the 
war and after the war is that Britain should be rightly understood 
and her part in this war rightly seen. * Inevitably, as the war 
proceeds, America will do more ; her people number three times 
Britain’s ; she entered the war two years later. Our casualties have 
been three times hers (in relation to population nine times hers) 
and our civilian casualties over two-thirds her military ones. Those 
are fundamental facts that need to be made widely known to 
preserve the balance in days to come. Are they widely known 
today? They are not. The New Orleans Times Picayune the 
other day printed an article describing how one of its reporters 
had been investigating our respective income taxes. He found 
that on an income of 3600 dollars an Englishman would pay 
857.50 dollars: in America he pays 211.77 dollars. Yet many 
Americans up and down the country have told me they believe 
they are taxed as heavily as the British. I have never had the 
facts to give them and nobody else seems to have provided any. 

The average American knows little or nothing of the hours our 
munitions workers work, or of such facts as that—to take random 
examples,—the average age of Liverpool dockers is §2, or that our 
daily newspapers are only four pages. (The evening papers of New 
Orleans are 22 pages, and the Sunday papers 84). To turn to 
another aspect for a moment; we have in New Orleans at the 
moment a R.A.F. exhibition in charge of a Fit.-Lieut. rear-gunner 
(a man over 30) who shot down enemy aircraft in night-fighters 
during the Blitz on Britain. He has no medals on his tunic. He 
is entitled to the 1939-43 star, but cannot get the ribbon. Now when 
American air cadets trained alongside ours in Texas get their 
wings they put up two ribbons in addition at once. Americans 
don’t understand our men having no ribbons. 

A shrewd acquaintance likens the American consciousness to’a tape 
running across the table. In the war’s beginning he saw on it 
Dunkirk, Battle of Britain, Blitz on London, Battle of Atlantic, 
El! Alamein, Churchill, 8th Army, Montgomery. All those were 
vivid splashes of colour which seized his imagination. His response 
was generous. Now the tape runs across the table but it is covered 
in the main—and quite naturally—with American achievements. 
America fights two great wars. Americans want to hear about 
Americans, Britain fades towards the background. .More and more 
as the war progresses the tape will be covered with American 
figures and deeds. By the time the war is over, what then? Will 
America feel that, as in 1919, she is justified in retiring, loaded with 
honour, to her mountain-top, having saved the British Common- 
wealth? Nobody knows ; certainly I do not. But I should be more 
comfortable if the misconceptions regarding Britain and the 
Commonwealth were fewer than they are today. 

On the best way of enlightening the United States (supposing that 
need is conceded) many views have been given me by both British 
and Americans, ranging from advocacy of the British Government 
taking space in American newspapers and boldly advertising out- 
standing facts, to doimg nothing whatever—whereupon, so this 
argument runs, Americans will begin to put your case for you. I 
doubt the wisdom of either plan. Another view is that no retorts 
to U.S. criticism should ever be made, no comparisons indulged in. 
I doubt if this is worthy of Socrates either. The problem is hard. 
Qur British Information Services do their valiant best, but there 
are gaps. Our British newspapers are naturally little read, we have 
few British radio commentators (I’ve seldom met anybody who 
listens to the B.B.C. from Britain) and few British films showing, 
During the past twelve months American film companies’ purchases 
of pictures made in Britain with British capital have been just about 
nil, although films depicting Britain have not been altogether absent. 
But, as compared with the showing of American pictures in Britain, 
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the showing of our films in America is lamentably small. This 
is a problem in itself; our film output is tmy compared with 
America’s, our English voices are not always understood, American 
pictures are enjoying longer runs, so that fewer are needed, and 
why, anyhow, should American companies show British films if they 
can fill the theatres with their own (so the voice of commerce runs)? 
Perhaps the true remedy is to make British pictures in America, 
as Hollywood does in England ; but that takes a long time. I believe 
we ought to strive to use the radio more—buy American radio-time— 
certainly to get more of our pictures on the screen, more books 
published here, perhaps try to use the American comic strip, 
which has an importance most of us in England don’t know about. 
If Mr. Churchill could broadcast to America once a week, ironing 
cut misunderstandings, removing misconceptions, what might that 
not do? There is hardly a voice in the world so attractive to 
American ears. 

We are dealing with a nation—or a nation of nations—which 
never hesitates to be critical of us but is rather sensitive to 
criticism in reply. At the same time Americans will gladly accept 
facts. An American of Irish extraction writes me on this: “At 
the back of this American sensitivity—which does exist—lies, I 
think, the tradition of this country that Europe is a wicked place 
and that we must have nothing to do with it and that they must 
siew in their own juice. This, at all events, has been the gist of 
what Washington, Jefferson and others have had to say, and over 
the years a good deal has sunk in, so that people here probably feel 
they are purer than those abroad and that when we go into a war 
it is plain idealism and altruism and that our European Allies should 
appreciate this, be thankful for what they can get and say nothing 
which indicates we should do more. You just can’t reverse a 
traditional way of thought in a couple of years. = 

Well, there it is; a pretty problem, and the future peace of the 
world is tied up with it. 


THE FILM IN EDUCATION 


By EDGAR ANSTEY 

HE war has given the film of fact a wide public audience. 

Productions like Desert Victory, Target for Tonight and World 
of Plenty have reached vast numbers of cinemas, but more significant 
than these theatrical successes is the constant stream of instructional, 
expositional and propaganda films which have been made exclusively 
for showing outside the sphere of conventional entertainment. The 
Ministry of Information has established non-theatrical (or extra- 
theatrical) distribution machinery which last year served a total 
audience of 18,000,000 civilians, whilst the Armed Forces have come 
to rely on the imstructional film as a necessary adjunct to training. 
The mobile projector and the transportable screen have been used 
10 keep the people of Britain informed of the strategy and tactics 
of the war ; they have helped to teach the citizen to cultivate with 
efficiency his back garden or allotment; they have trained civil 
defence personnel—ranging from the skilled rescue worker to the 
humble fire-guard—in the broad principles and detailed methods of 
their vital activities ; the non-theatrical film has brought instruction 
10 the farmer, and to the factory canteen it has brought a lively picture 
of the great fighting machine which the worker has sustained by 
his often humdrum and unspectacular labours. Moving pictures 
have carried a conviction often hard to achieve with the written 
word or the spoken broadcast. 

With so much accomplished in war-time it is not surprising that 
many organisations and individuals are today considering the post- 
war use of the informational film. The first possible role which 
comes to mind is in the field of education. The Association of 
Cine-Technicians (the film technicians’ trade union) has recently 
published an admirable pamphlet entitled Documentary and Educa- 
tional Films—a Memorandum on Planning for Production and use 
in Post-War Britain, which deals with this question in some detail. 
Other similar blue-prints are on the way. 

The idea of using the film as a piece of the machinery of educa- 
tion—a “ visual aid ”"—is, of course, no new conception either here 
In the United States a highly commendable initiative 
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has come from the Universities: Texas, Wisconsin, Ohio State ang 
Chicago have made valuable contributions. 
recently followed its acquisition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Company by purchasing ERPI, the leading educational film produc. 
tion organisation in America. In the U.S.S.R., as one would ex. 
pect, it is the State which is active as promoter. In Moscow there 
are separate studios for the production of technical, scientific ang 
educational films. Even.in China educational pictures are being 
produced, though these at present largely take the form of instruc- 
tional films for the Army. A recent report from Nazi Germany 
(received through neutral channels, and to be accepted with caution) 
States that 261 educational or scientific films were being produced 
in German studios at the beginning of February, 1944, as corhpared 
with 140 at the beginning of 1943. In Britain today probably fewer 
than 2 per cent. of our schools possess sound-film projectors, and 
those possessing silent machines are unlikely to number more than 
6 per cent. In contrast with the activity of American universi- 
ties our own have made almost no use of the film. The lack of 
demand for films which results from the shortage of available pro- 
jectors has placed an insuperable obstacle in the path of commercial 
film-producers seeking to exploit the field. Production has beea 
discouraged, and the few educationists anxious to experiment have 
often been forced to use films produced primarily with an eve on 
other markets. Documentary films made by industrial sponsors 
such as the oil, gas and chemical industries, and by official agencies 
such as the G.P.O., have been available on certain subjects, but they 
touch curricula only at a few isolated points. 

Today, however, there are hopeful signs for the future. The 
war has done two things: in forcing us to find a quick solution to 
many problems of mass-communication it has given us valuable 
experience in the production of instructional films, and, perhaps 
more important, it has resulted in the setting up of nation-wide 
machinery for the showing of such films. This machinery, at present 
principally in the possession of the Services and the Ministry of 
Information, should in due course become available for new post-war 
purposes. The Board of Education is an ébvicus potential inheritor 
of the Ministry of Information’s distribution machinery and of the 
Ministry’s Central Film Library (which includes a large number of 
background educational films). It is, however, by no means a simple 
problem of transferring existing projectors to new owners. Many 
more machines will clearly be needed—30,000 is probably a 
minimum—if the full educational demand is to be met. 

Certain basic principles need to be borne clearly in mind if the 
country is to take advantage of its present excellent opportunity to 
make full use of the educational film. To begin with, we need 
to consider the nature of the films required. These--and the point 
is fundamental—will in no case replace the teacher. The educational 
film, whatever its category, is an adjunct only to more personal 
methods. Whether the film be a visual demonstration of a single 
fact, or a summary, or a film illustrating the general background to a 
piece of teaching, it remains a supplementary instrument. Its func- 
tion at its best consists in opening in the class-room wall a window 
through which the real world may be examined alongside its cold 
blackboard representation. At the other extreme the film may prove 
capable of revolutionising the standard methods of academic de- 
monstration in such subjects as mathematics. Its power to depict 
developing space-time relationships may provide the mathematical 
research-worker ‘as well as the teacher with a new instrument. 

The subjects are innumerable. How is the vast production 
problem to be tackled? There are two broad possibilities: the field 
may be left to commercial exploitation, or it may become subject 
to State subsidy and, indeed, State control, with the film-makers 
working as Government contractors. Since the whole cost of com- 
mercially produced educational films must be recovered from the 
educational market (only a very few good educational films are suit- 
able for sale to the cinemas), the cost to the taxpayer is no less if he 
purchased films produced as a commercial speculation than if he 
sponsor them himself with grants from public funds. The difference 
is that whereas copies of speculatively produced films (at prices 
sufficient to cover production-costs) would probably be sold direct 
to local education authorities: by the commercial producers, the 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
production cost, in the case of public sponsorship, would be borne at 
the higher, co-ordinating level of the Board of Education, copies being 
distributed free to L.E.A.’s or regional libraries. By this latter method 
proper planning of production to cover the whole educational field 
would be possible, and could be undertaken in collaboration with 
expert educational opinion uninfluenced by commercial considera- 
tions of profit. The resultant free distribution to’ L.E.A.’s would en- 
courage the development of the educational film, whereas the need to 
purchase copies or to hire them at high rentals would most certainly 
have an inhibiting effect. The risks of bureaucracy involved in such a 
plan are less than the drawbacks of commercialism. We cannot be 
satisfied with the production of educational films on popular subjects 
only, simply because these will find the most profitable market. 
Here, as with the postal service, only the State can cover the whole 
field, including its commercially unprofitable corners. 

The Government has demonstrated during the course of the war 
that it can sponsor films which compare in quality and efficiency 
of production with those made on a purely commercial basis. These 
films, in a vast majority of cases, have been made available to the 
public as part of a free information service. These same principles 
of subsidised production and free distribution lend themselves 
-pstently for application, as soon as war circumstances permit, in the 
field of public education, a field in which the generous and in- 
telligently directed participation of the film is long overdue. 


LOST PAST 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 
HIS is a perverse article. No one will agree with it, and no 
T one ought to. It is written from the heart, and in these days 
that is generally a mistake. But the emotions will break their 
bounds sometimes. Before I finish I will let the head have its 
common-sense, prosaic say. 

Hitler, of course, is at the bottom of it. I never hated him quite 
so much as I have this week, after seeing the plans of the recon- 
structed Plymouth. They are as bad as the blitz. I have seen 
the devastated Plymouth. I have picked my way through the piles 


. of rubble that mark the course of the streets I have known since I 


can remember anything, streets where I could name still almost 
every shop up one side and down the other, and I imagined, 
absurdly enough no doubt, that somehow or other, some day or 
other, those streets would rise again. Mentally I wrote over them 
Resurgam. Having been assured till I got a little tired of it that 
there'll always be an England, I supposed in my thoughtlessness 
that there would always be an Old Town Street and a Bedford 
Street and a George Street, a little straightened out, perhaps, a little 
widened—George Street broad enough not to need to be a one-way 
thoroughfare any more—with vistas opened up here and there, but 
with most things, certainly things like the Guildhall and the Law 
Courts, where they used to be. 

I imagined it would still be a Plymouth where I could find my 
way about, that “ Plymouth, mother Plymouth, sitting by the sea,” 
sitting like a queen there, would be Plymouth, mother Plymouth, 
still, not an executive, efficient young female, Marcel-waved and 
scarlet-lipped, the flowing robes of the fourteenth century and the 
fifteenth, and all the procession of them down to yesterday, ex- 
changed for the latest tailor-made. But humanity, as Lowell so in- 
controvertibly affirms, sweeps onward. Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis, But it isn’t true. The times can do what they 
like ; we are under no compulsion to follow suit. Once I had an 
idea I was a Liberal ; now I know I am a Conservative and thank 
Heaven for it. I want no new Plymouth, with its shopping precincts 
and its Civic Centre and its parkway and its boulevards. I want the 
Piymouth I was born in and brought up in and roamed about in, 

The happy highways where I went 
And shall not go again. 
I want the Plymouth where the one-horse bus made its leisurely 
progress up the Lipson Road and the one-horse tram jingled round 
to West Hoe Pier. I want to cleanse the Hoe of the clutter of 
memorials that turn its windswept simplicity into a kind of rococo 
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campo santo. There used to be just Francis Drake on his pedestal 
—who could deny him place?—Drake and Smeaton’s lighthouse, 
brought fittingly ashore to continue an honoured existence on the 
Hoe after the Eddystone Rock had begun to crumble under it. 
Why couldn’t the memorialisers leave the Hoe at that? 

“I want a Plymouth where Plymouth’s needs are supplied by 
Plymouth men, as they used to be when Wills and Underwoods 
sold the groceries, 2nd Adams made the clothes, and Matthews and 
Risdon baked the bread, and Harris and Prowse and Widger painted 
the houses, and Foster (homoeopathic) and Balkwill (normal) made 
up the medicines, and Pitts in Cornwall Street sold the meat, and 
Chambers sold halfpenny buns and saffron cake and pasties, and 
Miss Dicker in Market Alley sold milk and clotted cream, and 
Spooner’s mules created an adventitious interest in Spooner’s wares 
in the van behind them. I want a Plymouth where the Mayor goes 
lobster-fishing on the Mewstone, as he did in The Water-Babies ; 
the present Lord Mayor has done inestimable service to Plymouth, 
but he has never chased lobsters on the Mewstone and never will 
(though it wouldn’t surprise me at all if the Lady Mayoress did). I 
want a Plymouth with a Halfpenny Gate, where they exact that 
humble coin before you can get to Devonport (if it could be con- 
ceived that anyone should ever want to). And I want, though I 
know I cannot get it, a Union Street with the red-coats strolling 
up and down it with nursemaids on their arms (or wishing they 
were), as I remember them when Plymouth was Plymouth and I 
was a Plymouth boy. 

I want the old Rose and Crown in Old Town Street, that you 
can read about in L. A. G. Strong’s grim novel Dewar Rides (and 
I fancy in Baring-Gould’s Court Royal too), but that went into 
Lethe decades before Hitler. And I want, beyond all other things, 
iconoclastic hands kept off Derry’s Clock. It has escaped Hitler, 
with the distinction of some honourable scars, which ought to be 
left there for ever ; whether it has escaped Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie I can’t quite make out. In the sumptuous volume which 
pictures the new Plymouth, rich in four-guinea-a-week boarding- 
houses open-doored to train-loads of five-pound-a-week tourists, a 
Plymouth where the multiple providers of boots and suits and 
drugs and the rest will make its main street as like the main street 
of Leeds as the main street of Leeds is like the main street of 
Manchester, or even (ashes of Sir Walter) like Princes Street in 
Edinburgh—in this sumptuous volume Derry’s Clock is men- 
tioned as a landmark. It serves that momentary purpose, at least, 
but some innovation no doubt will soon meet the need better. In 
the plans of the boulevarded Plymouth I have failed to discover 
‘it. If Derry’s Clock goes, I have done with Plymouth. I shall 
take all my maps of Devon and make a black smudge where Ply- 
mouth was. If I want to go to Cornwall—and there is no question 
about that—I shall fetch a compass by Tavistock or Launceston. 
If I come back from America, and steam, as I have done before, into 
the most beautiful harbour in the kingdom in the brilliance of a June 
dawn, I shall stay on board and get carried on to Southampton or 
the Thames. I shall set no foot more in Plymouth—and Plymouth 
will neither know nor care. 

* ° . * 


No fool, you very properly remark in cliché, like an old fool. 
True. And yet there are foolishnesses one clings to. Every word 
I have written here, of course, is nonsense. Plymouth is doing 
exactly what it ought to do. With the help of one of the most 
gifted town-planners in the world it is making itself everything that 
an up-to-date city ought to be. It is Jaunching a magnificent 
and majestic scheme of reconstruction. It is clearing its slums—all 
that the Luftwaffe has not cleared for it—it is surrounding its 
public buildings, old and new, with grass and open spaces, it is 
talking of a mono-rail to link up with its new air-port, it is planning 
agricultural land outside its borders as well as urban land within. 
It is arranging to reduce, instead of increasing, the population within 
its civic area, so as to give every citizen more room to live. It is 
preserving jealously, let me admit it, all the old there is left to 
preserve. And it is still going to be called Plymouth. I am glad 
about that. It will touch one familiar chord if I ever do go back 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Pump Court the other morning I observed two United States 

] G.I.’s chewing the cud of home-sickness and gazing upon the 

ruins of the Temple. I explained to them how, before the blitz, 

this court had been completely enclosed, so that the windows which 
faced south reflected in their ancient panes the windows that looked 
north. I took them across to where they could see the remains of 

Crown Office Row and showed them the débris of No. 2, in a 

back room of which Charles Lamb was born. They looked with 

mild interest at the remains of a staircase, which ran quite securely 

up to the first floor landing and there stuck with empty banisters 

gaping upon the void. I explained where the cloisters had been, 
and pointed out the bases of the columns lying there symmetrically 
as if at Pompeii. I indicated the small heap of bricks and mortar 
which was all that remained of Lamb Building, and reminded 
them that it was here that Arthur Pendennis had shared rooms 
with George Warrington. On the very spot where we were now 
standing Fanny Bolton had gazed up at Pen’s windows after she 
had been banished by the arrival of Mrs. Pendennis and Laura 

Bell. I showed them the ruined church, described the lovely 

appearance of the Master’s House, and allowed them to see the 

dim tombs of the Templars. Their interest in what they saw was 

perfunctory rather than intense. “You seem to have taken some- 

thing round here,” they said to me, still chewing at their beastly 
mastic. How could I convey to them the gentle sense of privacy 
which had once brooded over these blackened remains? The plane 
trees were swelling into bud, undeterred by the fierce furnace 
through which they had passed. Upon the bank which leads down 
to the gardens the daffodil leaves had been stamped by the feet 
of the girls who work the barrage balloon. I took them up to my 
rooms and changed the conversation from my memories to theirs. 
“And what part of the States do you come from?” I asked the 
younger of the two, a dark doughboy with an olive skin. “From 
Hattiesburg,” he said, “in Mississippi.” 

* * * * 

It was a slow train, I remembered, that had stopped at Hatties- 
burg. Early that morning I had driven to the station at New 
Orleans in a downpour of rain such as I had never seen outside 
the tropics. The water had splashed in torrents from the gutters 
and had poured in cascades down the iron balconies. The heat 
inside the train was almost intolerable, and at Hattiesburg I had 
got down on to the platform for a breath of air. A young farmer, 
dressed in a bright check shirt and corduroy trousers, had entered 
the train carrying a round cloth bundle under his arm. When I 
returned to my seat he was sitting opposite to me. We engaged 
in conversation. I asked him about Hattiesburg and how he lived 
and where he had been educated. He had, he informed me, 
completed his education at the University of Atalanta. “You do 
not come from these parts?” he asked me politely. “No,” I 
answered, “I come from England.” “I could guess from your 
accent,” he said, “that you were a European.” I was amused by 
this. “ But you do not suppose,” I asked him, “ that all Europeans 
speak English as well as I do?” .He reflected for a moment. “You 
sure speak English,” he said with a slow smile, “very well.” I left 
it at that, not wishing to embarrass him by further questions ; not 
wishing, either, to destroy the suggestion that here in Mississippi 
there were people who believed that all Europeans spoke English 
as their native tongue. 

* * . . 

What I find so difficult about the Americans is to judge where 
their knowledge begins and where it ends. At one moment they 
will astonish one by knowing about Perkin Warbeck or John Clare ; 
at another moment they will suggest to one that the members of 
the Cabinet are selected by the House of Lords. At times it would 
seem that they are conscious of a common heritage and well aware 
that our historical monuments are part of their own tradition. At 
other moments they will seem to be completely disinterested and 





the cloud of boredom will settle upon their faces. Their extreme 
politeness, their terror of saying something foolish, makes difficult 
any easy interchange of information or ideas. Their assumptiog 
that all Englishmen regard them as something untutored and wild 
renders them diffident of approach. Yet I have discerned from 
countless contacts with American G.I.’s that the main bar to under- 
standing is a difference in appreciation. For whereas they admire 
what is new and enormous, we tend to admire what is small and 
old. Their familiarity with the wide open spaces makes them 
uneasy in our tight-packed little island, and obtuse to the charm 
and beauty of our little fields. Their passion for modernity renders 
them slightly contemptuous of our careful continuity, nor do they 
understand at all the appeal of ancient things. Being mechanically 
minded, and attaching undue importance te those contrivances 
which represent for them not only a standard of living but an 
actual social status, they do not understand our comparative in- 
difference to the comiorts of the home. Unconsciously they resent 
the fact that we possess so many things which they can never 
possess ; Our antiquity arouses in them feelings of discomfort. Nor 
do we fully understand the importance which they attach to the 
triumphs of engineering or the infinite ingenuity cf their own 
civilisation. We do not, in any way, admire the same things. 
. * * 7 
How far was my young farmer at Hattiesburg, who in all sincerity 
confused England with Europe, representative of the United States 
electorate? To what extent will the ordinary G.I. have learnt from 
his overseas experience something of the problems and necessities 
of other continents? Wiil he return convinced that all is shabby 
and backward in the old world, and that it is only in God’s own 
country that steel is really stainless and that cellophane really 
cleanses and protects? Or will they go back convinced that 
there is nothing at all to learn from the more ancient civilisations ; 
that Europe is, in fact, no more than a reactionary and dangerous 
area of warring despotisms, and that if the great white soul of 
America is to be kept immaculate, it must remain isolated from all 
contact with these ancient and putrescent zones? I do not know. 
In my contacts with American soldiers over here I strive desperately 
to pierce the armour of their politeness, to penetrate the fog of 
their indifference. Is it that their thoughts are too contemptuous, 
too almost hostile, to be expressed without incivility? Or is it 
perhaps that, isolated in a dark cloud of nostalgia, they do not 
think or notice or compare at all? The more educated among 
them are alert, inquisitive and critical. But the vast majority appear 
to us lethargic, silent, ruminative, obtuse and very charming. What- 
ever the American idea may inculcate, it certainly inculcates a 
natural habit of courtesy. But even those of us who imagined that 
they knew something of America find it difficult to understand the 
United States G.I. abroad. 
* . * * 

One is left not with a psychological problem only, but with a 
distressing uncertainty regarding the future of the world. Are we 
to take the Chicago isolationists or the Wisconsin primaries as the 
true indication of the trend of United States opinion? Or are we 
to believe that Mr. Cordell Hull’s magnificent speech on Easter 
Sunday is a sound prophecy of the shape of things to come? 
Nothing, in all seeming, could be so temperate or so encouraging 
as Mr. Hull’s fine statements and assurances. Yet to the European 
who admires and welcomes these promises there must always remain 
the recollection of Woodrow Wilson and the memory of former 
doubts. Few statements of foreign policy have ever been so simple, 
so direct. Are we to take them as the promise of the people of 
the United States? Or are we, until November next, to remain 
in a state of anxious uncertainty, and to remember that there are 
many millions of American electors who resemble my farmer at 
Hattiesberg or my two doughboys surveying the ruins of the Temple 
with courteous ruminative apathy? 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


«“ The Rest is Silence.” “« Jill Darling.” 
At the Winter Garden. 

Tuis play at the Prince of Wales Theatre, which deals with the 
once famous trial of Madeleine Smith, of Glasgow, in the year 1857, 
js a competent presentation of the story except for the fact that it 
moves very slowly, so slowly that our interest begins to evaporate 
before the actual trial starts. Even when it does begin the human 
interest, which depends wholly on the relationship between 
Madeleine and her lover, is lacking owing to the sketchiness of 
the scenes between them. The author has here been fatally handi- 
capped by his fidelity to the recorded story and this provides one 
more example of the fact that it is not enough to represent faith- 
fully an actual event (however dramatic) in order to make an effective 
play. On the stage fiction is stranger and stronger than truth. An 
imaginative work, whether it be a novel or drama, depends on artistic 
invention, and in this case although there has been adaptation there 
has not been enough of it, and too little has been invented. Con- 
sequently Ann Todd is left with a part that is not a completely 
realised character. We are not even sure whether she is a murderess 
or not, for the jury bring in the verdict “ not proven,” and the drama- 
tist leaves it at that. In a final tableau she is pedestalled as—what? 
This tableau would be suitable for the transfiguration of a saint but 
she certainly is not that. There is, therefore, very little for Miss Todd 
to do besides looking beautiful in some delightful dresses, and always 
moving so gracefully as to make a crinoline a most becoming costume. 
In a very long cast there is not a memorable part for anybody, but 
the play has been served as well as possible by William Armstrong, 
who directed it, provided as he was with no dramatic conclusion. 
Yet it must be admitted, after all, that it does make some sort of 
impression so that it is likely to be remembered by those who see 
it. 

fill Darling, in a new production, has three solid merits: excellent 
music by Vivian Ellis, good dancing by the chorus, and an amusing 
comedian, Arthur Riscoe. There is also Carole Lynne who sings 
well and Bobby Delaney and Marjorie Sandford, who also do justice 
to some very good songs. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA , 


‘The Beautiful Cheat.’’ 

Plaza 
A LULL in the pressure of new screen excitements provides the 
opportunity for an examination of trends. The Beautiful Cheat is 
not a great or even an important film: it represents one of a kind 
ordinarily dismissed (or accepted) without special comment, and 
certainly without exacting analysis. It is the story of the American 
girl who seeks a career and finds love—apparently its transatlantic 
opposite. The Beautiful Cheat is better than most of the earlier 
versions of this modérn, mechanised legend simply because Rosalind 
Russell is a player of over-average skill, yet the story is much as 
before. A female theatrical agent (before it may have been Margaret 
Sullavan as a doctor, Katharine Hepburn as a journalist, or Claudette 
Colbert as a press-photographer) decides that her chosen calling is 
kiss-proof, only to learn that it is certainly not foolproof. She 
marries the fool, in this case Brian Aherne impersonating the kind 
of journalist who demonstrates professional sophistication by wearing 
his hat indoors. We are not, of course, surprised to find that our 
hero is very well able to go on being a fool, whilst he solves with 
insouciant ease the problems which his bride had formerly regarded 
as demanding her whole-time attention. This, we are left to deduce, 
is because careers are for men. For the little woman there is the 
kitchen and the nursery. 

This moral appears again and again in American productions, and 
it provides an interesting example of the way in which films, however 
sincerely they may protect the innocence of their simple entertain- 
ment, are rarely free from social comment and implicit propaganda 
for a point of view. It appears to mé that Hollywood films ridiculing 
the attempts of women to find economic independence are not 
deliberately anti-feminist ; on the contrary, their producers, aware of 
the views of the most articulate section of American audiences, 
are unconsciously expressing the strictures of the matriarchs of the 
United States upon those women who seek some form of economic 
security other than that provided by men and marriage and in so 
doing “ blackleg ” against the sex. Many American men and women 
are, of course, strongly in disagreement with this Victorian attitude, 
but the cinema tends always to reflect the social opinions of the mili- 
tant women’s clubs. 
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At the Prince of Wales. 


At the Tivoli.‘ Melody Inn.” 


At the 
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The Hard Way, a film to which I have previously been able to 
devote little space, is relevant to this question. It is generally re- 
leased this week. The story is of a hard-bitten young working- 
class woman who ruthlessly carves a path out of poverty for her 
younger sister, and then sees her efforts finally thwarted by the girl’s 
decision to throw away her career and instead to marry. The film, 
set against a theatrical background, is quite brilliantly acted, directed 
and edited. The situations are realistically conceived and handled 
with a commendable absence of cloying sentiment. Yet the theme 
has been scripted in such a way that Ida Lupino, as the determined 
elder sister, is intended to emerge as a stock villainess whilst the 
sympathy of the audience is demanded for her feather-brained sister 
and the colourless and mean-minded husband-to-be. A remarkable 
fact is that the film has been directed and acted with such integrity 
that the true theme (possessing as it does some of the qualities of 
major tragedy) breaks through the artificial interpretation which has 
been superimposed, and we are left feeling that there is a deeper and 
more poignant meaning lying behind the conventional Hollywood 
story that the sister upon whom so much care has been lavished, is 
a person of minor quality whose stature is unequal to the ruthless 
ambitions entertained for her. Here is a minor Macbeth, but Holly- 
wood has done its best to persuade us that it is simply a 
demonstration of the hopelessness of careers for women, 


American propagandists are often now faced with an urgent war- 
time need to reverse earlier teachings and demonstrate that women 
may be happy in the factory as well as in the home. In Tender 
Comrade Hollywood has gone so far as to seat a number of its 
most glamorous actresses at the factory bench. Almost the whole 
of the film subsequently deals with their domestic a‘fairs, and their 
weapon is the Hoover rather than. the lathe; yet here is a beginning. 
Hitler may succeed in forcing an admission that American women 
have brains which will function beyond the limits of the boudoir and 
the bridge-table. 


Melody Inn is a most curious mixture of colourful costumes, song 
and slapstick. The poor dialogue gives Victor Moore few oppor- 
tunities to repeat his outstanding comedy performance in Louisiana 
Purchase, and Cass Dailey and a house-breaking dance-band employ 
violence as a substitute for art. There are odd moments of satis- 
factory burlesque, but Miss Lamour appears to be badly in need 
of the assistance of either Mr. Bob Hope or Mr. Bing Crosby (and 
preferably both). EpGarR ANSTEY. 


ON A CHILD ASLEEP IN A TUBE SHELTER 
London, March 1944 


He sleeps undreaming ; all his world 

Furled in its winter sheath; green leaves 
And pale small buds fast folded lie 

As he lies curled as if his mother’s arms 
Held him and tenderly kept the world away. 


His eyelids draw soft shadows down 

And ward away the harsh lights’ glare ; 

His parted lips draw breath as though 
Breathing grass-scented, cool, hill-country air 
He tasted not this subterranean draught. 


Pacing the platform soldiers pass, 

Civilians, wardens in uniform, girls, 

Airmen and sailors ; trains rattle in, 

The crowd dissolves, resettles ; yet he sleeps 
Deep in oblivion, beyond their farthest call, 


Whose searchlights finger stars but pass 
Looking for something else. Whose town 
Sleeps with its eyes half-closed, its ears 
Alert for war’s alarms, whose troubled dreams 
Stir the light surface of night’s uneasy sleep. 


The child is hidden underground 

Yet sleep will lovingly seek him out 

And keep him tenderly still till dawn. 
Above, men listen for the roll of guns 

And sighs lie on the lips of drowsy watchers. 


SHEILA SHANNON. 
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LETTERS TO 


GERMAN WAR POTENTIAL 
Sir—In the recent Lords’ debate referred to in your last issue, 
no mention was made of the important question of patents. The Anti- 
Trust division of the Department of Justice at Washington has published 


certain evidence of the uses Germany made of patent agreements, both 
secretly to build up her own war potential and to restrict that of the 
U.S.A. and other nations. No less than 162 cartel agreements between 
I1.G. Farben, the gigantic chemical trust, alone, and American firms, 
apart from many others with firms such as Krupps, &c. As a result 
of the restrictions placed on American firms by these agreements, the 
U.S.A. on entering the war was, according to the former Assistant 


Attorney-General, faced with a most serious shortage not only of stocks 
of such esséntial things as tungsten, carbide and atrabine, but also of the 
equipment and persornel trained to make them. In some 
cases it was found that the Geemans had deliberately withheld tech- 
nical information essential to the working of the patents. 

Even if the Allies are able in future to prevent Germany making 
explosives, &c., under any known processes, new discoveries must be 
expected even in the course of ordinary commercial research. Unless 
form of international patent control be set up, Germany 
will still be in a position secretly to build up, if not actual stocks, 
the equipment and technical personnel rapidly to manufacture when 
needed and to prevent, or at least restrict, other nations acquiring the 
use, or adequate knowledge, of such processes. A Bill, presented to the 
Senate in July, 1942, to prevent such abuses in the U.S.A., contains 
some useful pointers for control of patents in the international sphere. 
International patent legislation hitherto has mainly aimed at protecting 
the inventor. Should it not in future also include protection for the user 
and the world? A little slowing-up of invention would be a small 
price to pay for increased security.—Yours obediently, 

T. H. MINSHALL. 
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34 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE MACHINE AND THE MIND 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interest the articles appearing from 
ume to time in The Spectator from people who are temporarily engaged 
in Munition Factories. These articles are all written by highly educated 
people, who naturally have not the workmen’s outlook. It would be inter- 
esting to get the viewpoint of some men or women who are engaged in 
production factories as their life work, who do not expect to take up any 
other kind of employment, and whose outlook on life and work will be 
entirely different from the keener perception of those whose factory em- 
ployment is only transitory, with a career before them in keeping with 
their education. 

Some years ago, when managing a large engineering factory in Scotland, 
I was much interested in psychology and often heard the jibe that auto- 
matic machines were brain eliminators. We had a large number of 
automatic and semi-automatic machines in operation and I thought it 
would be a good thing to vary each man’s work by changing them at 
stated intervals from one machine to another. This certainly would not 
add t) production but I thought it worth a trial for the sake of the men. 
The result was almost disastrous ; after ten days of grumbling and discon- 
tent I met a deputation of the men concerned. They wanted to know 
why they were put to unfamiliar machines, why their production was 
interfered with, and why they were expected to learn the working of a 
new machine (this had been explained to them before making the change) 
when they knew their old one so well and were satisfied with their job. 
So we moved every man back to his old machine, every one was satisfied, 
the men thanking us for showing such consideration. 

After the last war a very fine type of coalminer who had been wounded 
was anxious to get a post on the surface. He was engaged and got rather 
a good job in a well-lighted lofty department as a storeman. His appre- 
ciation was sincere but in six months’ time he desired to leave and go 
back to the pits, hig plea being that he had more freedom, could take his 
food when he liked, could sing when he liked and was not blinded with 
so much daylight streaming through the roof. There is also the artist 
who, after two days in the factory fled back to the Army as he could 
not stand the noise of the machinery which to him was bedlam, but to 
me was music. Providence has mercifully given us all a different outlook. 
Mass production has come to stay; intensive output will be necessary 
to keep us in the competitive world markets, and the automatic will 
always be with us. The machine age is only in its infancy and every 
day we are getting more perfect operational machines which may mean 
less mental strain on the work people but should not interfere with the 
lives of those who like this sort of work. 
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I am not the least,afraid of engineering in this country going to seed 
through the use of automatic machines. More highly skilled men wil 
be required than ever to design and manufacture those machines and 
the industry is alive to this fact. Apprentice engineers in all the better 
factories are being educationally encouraged, practically and technically, 
in their work, with time off for day or evening classes, lectures in the 
factory, using the Sandwich system for University work, and moved 
through every department in the works, including drawing and designing 
offices so that on the termination of their apprenticeship they are fit and 
able to take responsible jobs, beneficial to engineering, to themselves, and 
most of all to the Nation’s well-being and continued success.—Yours 
faithfully, Davin KEACHIE, J.P. 

Sorbie, Kessington Road, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire. 

Sir,—Your correspondent D. G. Pumfrett paints a very gloomy picture 
of working class life in modern industry which my own experiences 
confirm. For ten years I was employed in the light engineering industry, 
where mass production methods and the simplification of the tasks 
demanded of the workpeople have been scientifically pursued with almost 
complete indifference to their effects upon the mental well-being of the 
worker. Time and again I have seen normal, intelligent boys and girls 
come straight from school and be pitchforked, without the least dis- 
crimination of their abilities, on to the benches to perform dull repetition 
work which takes perhaps a day to master. Henceforth, although their 
hands are busy their minds are free for diversion. They listen to the 
talk going on around them and find it is composed of the cinema, radio 
variety, sex, sport and the peculiarities of their fellow-workers. No 
politics, no art, no literature, no discussion of any of the real problems 
confronting the world or the individual in society today. These are 
taboo. Only remains the endless dribble of talk on the problem of using 
up the leisure hours, a problem beset with many pitfalls as the pastime 
sought after must contain no reservation of mental effort necessary to its 
appreciation. This is not the atmosphere in which a child’s mind can 
develop and lead its owner to responsible citizenship. A year or so of 
this and the youngster is as dull as his older companions in the work- 
shops ; any ambition schooling may have given is soon lost in the haze 
of boredom and the sense of futility which surrounds the repetition of 
a simple job that calls for no inteliigence in its performance. 

Thousands of young people enter the factories every year to find no 
intellectual satisfaction in their work and almost certainly none at home, 
their parents having undergone similar negation themselves at an earlier 
period. Only decay and degeneration can result. This state of affairs 
must intensify in the future as industry follows its present trends, if no 
remedy is taken, a remedy that must be applied by the society that 
demands mass-production to maintain and increase its consumption of 
factory made goods. 
in the school leaving age, the extra years at school being used not only 
for technical training but also to give some cultural scale of value to 
life, to which future experience can be related and measured up. Then 
the industrialist must acknowledge his very great debt to the young 
worker: give him bright, cheerful factories to work in, swimming baths 
for a dip at lunch time, playing fields adjoining the factory site, com- 
fortable canteens, reading rooms. Some of the larger firms already have 
technical schools of their own, from which is recruited the skilled labour 
and which the worker attends in the “firm’s time.” These could be 
extended so that popular lectures could be held, discussion groups, 
dramatic and literary societies formed. The transition from school to 
factory would not then mean the complete cessation of ail cultural activity. 

The trade unions could also play a more vital part in keeping the 
young worker from floundering into apathy. Many of the union meetings 
are held in most unattractive places, second floors of public-houses, &c., 
and are usually confined to business details only. Much could be done 
to brighten up these meetings and hold the attention of the youngster ; 
to teach him that he has an important place in society and must take 
that place as a citizen to shape the world he lives in. Perhaps in the not 
remote future, people will enter the factories cheerfully and freely, 
sensible of honourably discharging their obligations to the mutual benefit 
of the community, and not, as in our present times, grudgingly and under 
the compulsion of economic necessity.—Yours faithfully, H. Kay. 

107 Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 


THE POLISH “ DESERTERS ” 


Sir,—Captain Alan Graham, M.P., writing to you about the exodus of 
Jews from the Polish Army. (which amounts only technically to desertion, 
as it is done openly and with a request to be received into the British 
Army) tries to draw a parallel between these “deserters” and the 
Jews who, he alleges, have deserted from the British Forces, Will he be 


First, I believe, must come a substantial increase 
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mere precise when making such damning accusations? Can he say that 
groups of Jews, rising into hundreds, have ever left the British Army 
jn protest against their treatment Does he assert that the percentage 
of deserters is higher-among Jews than non-Jews in the British Army? 
Jf so, this is a very grave statement which it is his duty to substantiate 
with figures. In his speech in the House of Commons, on April 6th, he 
declared that “there have also been desertions from the British Forces 
in the Middle East.” I challenged him, in the Manchester Guardian of 
April 13th, to say “how many of the 24,000 Palestinian Jews who have 
volunteered for the British Forces have deserted?” Today, April 24th, I 


sull await his reply. But he apparently finds it more convenient to 

repeat his allegations elsewhere in a wider and vaguer form.—I am, Sir, 

yeurs, &c., L. B. NAMIER. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


EQUAL PAY 


Sir,—The active correspondence on the subject of Equal Pay makes 
me wonder whether this problem can be isolated, or whether it is indeed 
only part of a national prob!em which lies in the immediate future. It 
is desirable that the position of woman today should be understood. 
The fact is that for the past fifty years, or since the emancipation of 
woman was secured, she has attempted to fit herself for a dual role (a) 
that of the home-maker, and (b) that of securing economic self-support. 
Superficially it may appear that a combination cf the two roles is possible, 
and that a woman can direct her emergies towards finding a career in 
fields suited to both. Serious consideration, however, indicates 
limitations of this theory. 

Women cannot be blamed if they have concentrated thought and action 
on their economic position. But what of the home market? Every day 
her value becomes more apparent, yet her field of responsibility in keep- 
ing sound moral standards has not been fully recognised. Other coun- 
tries have appreciated the debt that this country owes to those homes run 
on Christian ‘principles. Now with economic self-support in full demand 
this is leading to neglect of home and so injuring the best interests 
of the country. Home-making is work that requires thought and training, 
but education and training alike point in a very different direction today. 
There could be no greater service to the future well-being of the country 
than a searching investigation on the whole matter, and then the question 
of “Equal Pay” will fall into its proper place.—Yours faithfully, , 

OLIVE WICKHAM LEGG. 

Fexcombe Rise, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir,—“ The Doctors and the Public ”’—a few comments. 
for more. 

Para. 1. Rushed or not rushed? Have it your own way with regard 
to that, but this is not the time to reorganise the medical profession, 
I have yet to hear any reasonable defence of the latter. 

Para. 2. “Discussion” of details only and even then merely an ex- 
pression of opinion unbacked by any sanctions. Limited, in fact, to 
deciding for being boiled in oil or shot at dawn. To convert all doctors 
into medical officers is not likely to help “the art of healing.” 

Para. 3. The doctor cannot keep the individual “citizen” (why 
“ citizen”?) in health, What about nutrition? We have not yer heard 
much about a comprehensive food service. Integrated community = 
collectivism. Inevitable—The dictator’s technique. “It is useless to 
struggle. You will save yourself a lot of trouble and suffering by quietly 
submitting to what is prepared for you.” There are still a few who have 
not allowed this sort of thing to paralyse their initiative. 

By the way, who makes public opinion in advance regarding conditions 
which the public has never yet experienced? 

Para. 5. Social security from the cradle to the grave. “A single 
stamp relieves you of all responsibility. We will do the rest. You 
will then be as secure as in Wormwood Scrubs.” Safety first every 
time. That is the spirit that built the British Empire (sorry, Common- 
wealth), “There must in all sections of it be ultimate public control.” 
Who is or are “the public”? Do they now control the Bank of 
“England” ? A dictatorship of the proletariat, Just like Russia. But 
“Russia” is a good boy now. 

C.M.B.—“To consist of members of the medical profession.” I 
suggest that a re-reading of the White Paper might give grounds for some 
alteration in this statement. 

Selling points—1. Assured basic income. 2. Well-appointed con- 
sulting rooms, &c., rent free. 3. Secretarial assistance, &c. What would 
be the good of it all? What would be the good of health itself? Having 
bartered our freedom. 

It is a saddening thought that I no longer look to The Spectator for 


I have no time 


inspiration and guidance. Gradually it has been moving to the side of 
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those who would subordinate the individual to the omnipotent State and 
those behind the State. Now I read it to get some light from the inside 
on what the enemy is up to next.—Yours faithfully, 

Cray House, Bexley, Kent. E. N, MacWILLIAM. 


Sir—I cannot see what it is, exactly, of which “M.D.” complains, 
If he wants division of function, surely only a State service can give it 
him. If he wants laissez faire, he should remember that much of the 
quality of this system (indeed the main recommendation. for its con- 
tinuance) lies in the gentlemanly disposition to put service before salary 
or self-satisfaction among those engaged in the professions, 

My father was a parish priest doing work for spiritual welfare com- 
parable with that of the G.P. in the sphere of bodily health. I never 
heard him complain (he would have thought it very wrong to do so), 
that eight out of ten people who came to consult him, came not for 
spiritual comfort or advice, but for much the same sort of certificate 
as ““M.D.” complains of. And even for actual things like bed rests and 
air cushions. He did his duty simply and died a poor man, as did also 
my grandfather who, as a doctor, served all and sundry in a Lincoln- 
shire village and never even remembered to send out his bills until 
reminded of them by the near destitution of his own family. 

But then, I expect I’m old-fashioned despite being a socialist, an in- 
ternationalist, and only 42 years old! But it’s a curious world we live in 
now, and no mistake! It’s neither one thing nor the other. If, as-I think, 
we want a society planned for communuity consumption where efficiency 
replaces the goodwill, now so difficult to find, so be it. If unplanned, 
then the privileged people must give unstinted service without thought of 
self. In this,'as in much else in this troubled world, you cannot have 
it both ways.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

HucGH W. Peck. 

110 Ribblesdale Road, Sherwood, Nottingham. 


THE FACTS ABOUT BOMBING 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Gavin Brown’s letter in your issue of April 7th 
I daresay the Germans jettisoned an odd bomb or two in Kent or else- 
where in the spring of 1940. What mattered was the starting of the 
sustained air offensive against himterlands, with its immeasurable benefits 
to our cause and that of civilisation. For that they deserve no credit at 
all. As Hauptmann Hermann shows in his book, just published, they 
built the Luftwaffe for tactical, not strategical, use. They do not under- 
stand air power.—Yours faithfully, 
J. M. SPAIGHT. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey, 


FUTURE AIR-RAIDS 


S1r,—Whenever the question of the future Government is being dis- : 
cussed it seems to me that too few people consider what would be the 
effect on England of an air offensive such as we are now directing against 
Germany. This war has been fought in self-preservation and the first 
condition of the peace should ensure our continued preservation. We 
must not risk another German war: next time it would be a “knock 
out.” , 

There should be certain forms of Government which the Germans 
may not be allowed to choose for themselves. They should not be 
allowed to choose a dictator, or a monarchy, Hapsburg, Hohenzollern or 
other. Further, they should not be allowed to choose a one-party form 
of Government, which leads to the suppression of opposition. They 
may choose what form of democracy they will enjoy, but that should be 
the limit of their choice: the constitution must be guaranteed by us 
against a coup d’état.—Yours sincerely, MICHAEL KELLY. 

District Office, Keta, Gold Coast. 


“THE ROAD TO SERFDOM” 


Sir,—In your issue of April 7th Mr. Geoffrey C. M. Makin has attacked 
some of my statements made in’ your previous issue concerning the 
decline of freedom and tolerance on the Continent of Europe—particu- 
larly in Russia. The importance of this question can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and I hope you will allow me to supplement my previous 
cursory remarks by a few documentary references. I had illustrated the 
degree of tolerance existing in Tsarist Russia by the fact that Tolstoy 
from his country seat in Yasnaya Polyana could continue to attack with 
complete impunity the Tsar and the Holy Synod and persistently preach 
disobedience against the fundamental laws of the State, while pilgrims 
from all the corners of the earth could travel unmolested to Yasnaya 
Polyana to pay tribute to him. On these points the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 14th edition, article “ Tolstoy ” states: 


“From the first. the Russian Government viewed Tolstoy’s .., 
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activity with hostility. But it never attempted to do anything against 
him. Some of his more anti-Orthodox writings, as well as some 
of his bitterest attacks on the Romanoff dynasty, had to appear 
abroad. But what appeared in Russia was quite sufficient for a 
complete acquaintance with his teachings. In 1901 the Synod of the 
Russian Church excommunicated him—an act which has been much 
misinterpreted and which merely registered a fact he had himself 
proclaimed many years earlier, viz., that he had ceased to belong 
to the Church.” Tolstoy’s teachings included that: “Property, as 
the gratification of greed and lust and the assertion of a single man’s 
monopoly over things that belong to all, was wicked.” In Russia 
we are told: “His disciples were never numerous. . . . His larger 
influence, however, was immense.” “.. . Visitors from all ends of 
the earth made Yasnaya Polyana a new Mecca.” 


This disposes of Mr. Makin’s objections, particularly of his curious 
statement that Tolstoy was practically unknown in Russia.—Yours, &c., 
MICHAEL POLANYI. 
30 Sandileigh Avenue, Withington. 


THE 10,000 COMMANDMENTS 


Sir,—Dr. Allen is not quite accurate when in his article on Crown Pro- 
ceedings “ The 10,000 Commandments” he says that the reform of the 
present procedure has been “resisted and defeated by Law Officers of 
successive governments.” Both Law Officers of the short-lived 1924 
Ministry supported the reform and the Solicitor-General of that time was 
one of the promoters of the 1927 Bill drafted by the late Sir Willes Chitty. 
—Yours sincerely, HENRY SLESSER. 
Postbridge, Dartmoor. 


RECORDERS OF WAR 


Sir,—I was very interested in your article of December roth, “ Recorders 
of War,” by J. L. Hodson. I am sure the public do not appreciate the 
sterling work of British correspondents in trying to bring a realistic 
picture of the war home to the people or that they expose themselves 
virtually to the same conditions as the troops in doing so. I assume it is 
through some inadvertence that the newspaper or organisation of the 
correspondents was mentioned in every case except ours. William Munday, 
who was.killed in Italy, and Roderick Macdonald, who went with the 
first air-borne units into Sicily are both staff correspondents of the Sydney 
Morning Herald.—Yours faithfully, L. O. Sims. 
Sydney Morning Herald, 38 Hunter Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. March 6th, 1944. 


ADVICE TO FARMERS 


Sirn,—Other members of the Virgil Society may like to know that the 
poet’s advice to farmers: 


Frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber ... 
Nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina virga 


is not forgotten today by his fellow-countrymen. For a boy from this 
school, now working as an apprentice on a Midland farm, wrote recently: 
“The Italians that work on this farm are teaching me how to make 
baskets.” Or perhaps one should rather see in his words an inverted 
fulfilment of Horace’s claim that 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 


—Yours faithfully, R. W. Howarp. 
Liverpool College, Queens Drive, Liverpool, 18. 


“SCREEDS OF LATIN” 


Sir,—in a recent issue you printed several screeds of Latin. I hope 
you do not intend to make a practice of this. I’m sure you are aware 
that we in Scotland do not learn Latin. We never did and never will 
(or shall?). Well there are a few exceptions—George Buchanan and 
his pupil James VI and I and perhaps Sir Walter Scott, though I am 
informed his quotations contain many blunders. More than a hundred 
years ago J. G. Lockhart, Scott’s son-in-law and biographer, in “ Peter’s 
letters to his Kinsfolk ” ridiculed the attempts of his countrymen to learn 
or to teach Latin, and got himself into ill repute. 

But it appears that in England the study of the Classics is in like 
case. He that would know to what depths this learning has sunk must 
get him to the stirring pages of H. G. Wells.—Yours faithfully, 

Kerse, Lesmahagow. J. G. Gricurist, 
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COUNTRY LIFE : 


Nor only those exiled in Italy should have a longing to be “ig 
England now.” The spring is unusually early only, I think, in regarg 

to those happy beings who insist on being in England in April, the 
migrant birds. The majority of them came before their due date, 
Near me martins already have nests and the nightingale was in full 
song on the night of April 16th. The same day the willow warbles 4 
were here, there and everywhere, accompanied by a few blackcaps 
Swallows and cuckoos were about on Good Friday. A friend ig 
Berkshire saw cuckoo and wryneck or “cuckoo’s mate” on Easter 
Monday. All the dates I have given are a good deal later than 
examples recorded in Southern, and indeed Western, England by 
those who may be called almost professional observers, delighting in 
new phenological appearances. Some say—and my experience 
confirms the impression—that the wryneck has become a very rare 
bird. It is certainly much rarer in Hertfordshire where it used to 
nest in three gardens known to me; and its laugh was a usual 
accompaniment to spring. It happens that I found it common 
especially in Berkshire, not least in the neighbourhood of Cookham 
Common. News of its return is most welcome. 


Wealth of Blossom 


A more obvious attribute of this April is the wealth of blossom, 
for it has happened that the apples have trodden much more closely 
than usual on the heels of the plums and pears. All three have 
singularly abundant flowers or flower buds, following in the wake 
of a number of the catkin-bearers. Among trees that stand out in 
exceptional salience in the general view -are the sycamores. The 
abundance of blossom is extraordinary, and for the first time within 
my recollection the bees are almost as busy and noisy in the sycamores 
as they will be in the limes come June. A rival in profusion of 
blossom is the hornbeam, which is all catkin, promising autumnal 
finches a great feast. 


Eggs and Chickweed 


A welcome tribute to the English clime comes from the poultry. 
They were a little slow in starting, but the production of eggs at the ‘ 
moment is immense. My own Rhode Island pullets have each been 
laying pretty well an egg a day apiece for the last fortnight. Their 
favourite food seems to be chickweed, with over-grown Brussels 
sprouts as a near rival. It must be confessed that owing to the 
absence of real gardeners there is vastly more chickweed than all 
the poultry in my parish could consume. However, the back- 
yarders do their best. 


A Faithful Oak 


At a rectory near Taunton grows a fine upstanding oak known 
locally as the Travelling Oak. The following is its odd Odyssey. It 
sprang from an acorn in a North Essex garden. At three years of 
age it was removed to Denford in Northants, and two years later 
to Wharton in the same shire. Two years later it was taken to 
Bucknell in Oxfordshire, and three years later to Broadwidger in 
Devon. Seven years later, again it accompanied its fond owner to 
Whaplode in Lincolnshire, and again seven years later it found its 
final niche at Brompton Ralph in Somerset. It has often been 
alleged—and with truth—that the oak is a difficult tree to transplant 
even as a youngster, for its tap root grows straight downwards to 
a great depth. The.truth, well known to nurserymen, is that a tree 
or bush once or twice transplanted can be safely transplanted many 
times. This oak gives a rare example. I have a Louise Bonne peat 
that has known three gardens and bore last year a very heavy crop, 
but the oak stands unrivalled. ‘ 











In the Garden 


Which of the less usual vegetables shall we grow? I have just { 
sown sweet corn and koh! rabi. A neighbour is never without salsify 
(though it is not a favourite with cooks) and mange-tout peas. 
this neighbour, who is an excellent gardener, has been taking s 
note of the length of time some seeds take to germinate. He finds , 
(as one should expect) those sown earliest are the slowest. In oné 
case onion seed took nine weeks to show its spikes, plenty of time 
for despair to set in. Owing perhaps to drought, birds, especially 
sparrows, have been very severe on unprotected seedlings. Plenty 
of black cotton is a good general rule for seedlings as for gooseberry 
buds. ° W. Beacu THOMAS, 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Sir Thomas Beecham 


A Mingled Chime. Leaves from an Autobiography by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 
Str THOMAS BEECHAM’s autobiography has been eagerly looked 
forward to for years by all who have heard his brilliantly racy 
and individual speeches or have met him personally and succumbed 
to his extraordinary charm. He is very much an individual, fearless 
in his opinions and forthright—some would say tactless—in his 
expression of them. In a book of English Eccentrics he would 
occupy a high place. Well, here is the first instalment of his auto- 
biography, and I shall not conceal that I have found it disappointing, 
for he has not written as he talks. His opinions, often downright 
and unconventional, are there, but expressed with a reasonableness 
that is less alluring because less spontaneous and, above all, less 
pithily expressed than in his speech. The man of innumerable witty 
and devastating impromptus, the man who addressed a hard-working 
orchestra after a rehearsal with the words: “Gentlemen, we meet 
iain at 8.30 tonight, whitish ties, please,” is not there. The famous 
Beecham sparkle, the fire that electrified the musical public with 
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a revolutionary rendering of the Messiah at the Queen’s Hall that ° 


would have made Handel embrace him in ecstatic joy is not there. 
In short, this is the sugar without the pill, the famous pill that 
has made town councillors and aldermen blench when they have 
been expecting the conventional undiluted praise for the municipal 
concert halls they have so often erected without regard for archi- 
tecture or _acoustics. 

Many will find the chapters about his early life at Rossall School 
and at Wadham College the most interesting. Even here he is 
discreet, and the essentially English, conservative core of this man 
of genius makes itself felt. He has to the full our instinct for privacy 
and there are designedly no personal revelations. What he reveals 
are chiefly his opinions—on politics, music, the Germans, the Celts, 
the Law of Bankruptcy and many other matters. It almost seems 
as if he has set out to allay the general fear of him as a firebrand 
by displaying—what shrewd observers had long ago noted—a solid 
business-like common sense. This alliance of general intellectual 
capacity in affairs with great wit, fantasy and vivacity is such a rare 
one that perhaps this book will serve the purpose of making us all 
realise what a great asset the country has in Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and how seriouslygve should attend to his suggestions, especially as 
regards musical education. This was perhaps well worth doing even 
at some loss in liveliness. 

But I must not give a false impression. The book is extremely 
interesting, candid and honest, but it is also long-winded. It is 
written in an old-fashioned, leisurely style, full of digressions, 
i style as remote from the speaking Beecham as well! could be, and 
full of clichés. What is the explanation? One I diffidently 
hazard: Did he dictate this book? But there is another cause of 
which I am more sure. Sir Thomas himself confesses to a remarkabiy 
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good memory. This is a tremendous asset to a conductor, it is a 
handicap to a composer, to any creative activity. So Sir Thomas 
writes conventionally, and the reason why Sir Thomas gaye 
composing, after completing many large-scale scores, is probably 
because, instinctively at least, he realised they lacked originality 
they were what I once described as “ memory music.” This js the 
sort of music all conductors write—full of echoes, utterly derivative, 
A perfect example for our time was the late Sir Donald Tovey’s 
’Cello Concerto dedicated to Casals. It was a well-written, scholarly 
in a sense, work, but it was like a potted history of nineteenth. 
century music, not an original composition. I do not mean to say 
that a retentive memory is in itself incompatible with the creative 
gift, it depends upon the kind of memory. The creative artist's 
memory is particularly selective, not indiscriminate ; that is, it is 
good only in parts, the parts fruitful and useful to creative work 
A universal memory, a memory in which everything sticks, js 
an obstacle to creation. 
The Beecham apparent in this book is the man of culture, good 
taste and wide reading. Sir Thomas is in the best sense an educated 
man ; he is also a serious man, and his opinions are always worth 
considering. His subtle, mature, yet very English, sense of humour 
is also evident here, but it seems as if he had deliberately wished 
to appear as ah entirely reasonable man—the sort of man Dr, 
Malcolm Sargent or Dr. Julian Huxley so eminently are. Thus his 
autobiography may please many readers far more than it pleases me, 
The Beecham I regard with esteem and affection is Beecham the 
artist, the man who loves music sufficiently to cease to be reasonable 
for her sake. This is the Beecham who has done more for music 
in England than any other living man. This Beecham is a trie 
leader and inspirer, and has the wild spontaneity and freshness 
of colour that always distinguishes the true artist nature from 
the nature of the extremely skilful professional. I hope, therefore, 
that in the succeeding volume of his autobiography (this only takes 
us to the year 1923) Sir Thomas Beecham will make the attempt 
to present his more natural and unregenerate self, for it is a self 
of a rarer virtue than the respectable and cultured man of the 
world we meet here. W. J. Turner. 


A Lesson from Denmark 


Education in Democracy: The Fotk High Schools of Denmark, 

By Moller and Watson. (Faber and Faber. §s.) 
*DENMARK presents two interesting phenomena: a poor country, 
which in the ’sixties of the last century seemed politically and 
economically down and out but which at its close had become 
prosperous and flourishing, and a better educated democracy than 
England or America, though for the masses education ends at 14. 
These facts should make us think: what explains them? What can 
we learn from them? 

Any Dane, asked to explain these phenomena, would attribute 
them mainly, if not wholly, to the Folk High Schools, colleges for 
the adult education of the masses, attended by a third of them, 
of which the first was founded in 1844 and of which there are sixty 
today. This book is an excellent account of these schools, of their 
history, spirit, achievements, and influence in the present struggle 
with Germany. There are omissions which might be repaired in 
the second edition. One would like to know the salaries paid to 
teachers, to see a typical balance-sheet, and to have information 
about the way in which a school is started: for they are all private 
enterprises, though after two years the State gives them financial 
help. But apart from this the book tells the reader what he wishes 
to know. 

We are on the threshold of a great development in adult education. 
What can we learn from this experiment in it which has transformed 
the life of a people? First consider some characteristics of these 
Danish schools. They are almost all residential, giving courses last 
ing from three to five months. They are attended chiefly by mea 
and women of the smallholder, farmer and labourer class. The 
subjects of study are strictly non-vocational, with History, Danish 
and Literature as main subjects. It is education for life, not for 4 
living, its aim is to enliven and inspire ; the spirit of the schools 
essentially religious and ethical, though mainly without any organised 
teaching of religion. This non-vocational education for people wh? 
have to earn their daily bread surprises us. (There are, of cours‘, 
excellent Agricultural High Schools in Denmark, but the Folk 
High Schools avoid any practical bias.) It surprises us still more 
to be told that, in spite of their non-vocational character, they are 
“ mainly responsible for the high standard of Danish farming.” We 
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are puzzled by the “mysterious relations between these purely 
cultural institutions and the excellent Danish butter.” Yet of all 
educational lessons this is perhaps the one we most need to learn. 
We understand education for profit, for knowledge, for politics: we 
fail to realise that all drive comes from the spirit, and that if you 
can give men a sense of what human civilisation means and of their 
place in and duty to it, you give them the motive to acquire and 
to use knowledge. Make people disinterested and keen and they 
can do anything ; without these qualities all the knowledge in the 
world is little use. “ The Folk High School prepared the farmers 
to accept the co-operative movement, but the preparation was en- 
tirely spiritual. None of the schools taught co-operation in the 
material sense, but the young men who took courses at them 
emerged with minds alert to grasp the import of the times and 
adapt their lives accordingly.” Other characteristics of the schools 
are that the State helps and inspects them, but leaves them entirely 
free, and this freedom is jealously guarded. There are no examina- 
tions or diplomas. The teachers may be men with high academic 
qualifications ; they may be men without such qualifications, but 
with the enthusiasm and spiritual force that makes a born teacher. 

How far can we adopt Danish methods here? First we must 
realise that the Danish schools cater for a type quite different from 
the W.E.A. student. They reach the masses of the people, whom 
our adult education has. not touched. Their teaching is therefore 
more elementary: further, the schools have an ethical, spiritual 
atmosphere ; History and Literature are taught (if one may so put 
it) as moral philosophy in concrete form. I think that when we 
tackle the problem of mass adult education, as opposed to the 
education of an élite, we have something to learn here. But there 
is a further difference. The success of the Folk Schools has been 
with the agricultural community, not with the town-dweller. In 
1938 less than Io per cent. of the students were artisans.. (There are 
now, however, four Folk Schools, two operated by the W.E.A., for 
the urban population.) 

It is idle to try and transplant institutions whole to other 
countries. The Folk Schools have spread to Sweden, Norway and 
Finland, and flourish in all three countries, but they have taken a 
rather different form in each. Doubtless we shall have our equiva- 
lents in the future, adapted to our special conditions. But some of 
the characteristics of the Danish schools are essential to any success- 
ful nation-wide system of adult education—the residential element, 
the spiritual atmosphere, disinterestedness and freedom. 

R. W. LIvINGsTONE. 


Modern Painters 
Duncan Grant —— Paul Nash-——- Graham Sutherland —— Henry 
Moore. (The Penguin Modern Painters. 2s. 6d. each.) 
Ir may be affirmed with truth that there is a genuine revival of interest 
in pictorial art in this country, perhaps comparable to that stimulated 
by Ruskin nearly a century ago. There is a group of English painters 
which attracts most of the intelligent public interest just as dominantly 
as the Pre-Raphaelites did, and Sir Kenneth Clark is the advocate 
for them as Ruskin was for the earlier-‘movement. Sir Kenneth, 
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however, is more cautious and circumspect than Ruskin was, ang 
would never be found attacking a present-day Whistler. Also he mus 
be given credit for sensing where the real interest and the Most 
attractive achievement in English modern painting generally [ies 
and it certainly does not lie in Burlington House, and has not done 
so since Ruskin’s day. For fifty years now sensitive artists whg 
sought the right k:nd of reputation have feared the blighting officiaj 
influence of the Royal Academy in spite of the fact that good paint. 
ing is still be to found in it. The recent letter in The Times on 
the art exhibitions organised by C.E.M.A. is an exafmple of antiquated 
philistinism, for it is not doubted by all who are. familiar with our 
painting today that the C.E.M.A. exhibitions have been among the 
most successful, both artistically and in the degree of public interest 
aroused, of recent times. 

Of the four painters represented in these first four Penguin books 
Duncan Grant is the oldest, and in his work the influence of Cézanne 
is strongest. He is a true painter. In his introductory monograph 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer confesses to a predilection for Grant’s more 
fluent and decorative work which I do not share, but it must be 
admitted that Duncan Grant has fine taste and a zeal talent for 
designing stuffs and china. He has less talent for portraiture, as 
his own self-portrait reproduced here (plate 32) will reveal. Paul 
Nash, though a little younger, belongs to the same generation but he 
has been more influenced by surrealist and abstract theories, some- 
times with excellent results, as in the Dymchurch Steps (plate 8) 
and Winter Sea (plate 9), but more often the results are only pretty, 
It is in Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland that a more 
recent influence is to be seen. Both these artists (Moore 
is primarily a sculptor) have attempted to look on Nature with fresh 
eyes and it is this which has excited an exceptional degree of interest. 
Owing to the regular and excellent exhibitions of War Artists’ work 
shown through the enterprise of Sir Kenneth Clark at the National 
Gallery their pictures have been seen and enjoyed by a larger number 
of spectators than artists in this country usually enjoy, and the pub- 
lication of these books is symptomatic of this more general interest, 
Some of Graham Sutherland’s work exhibited seems to me of real 
merit. He combines a true interest in and respect for his subject- 
matter with a personal attitude to it. An example in this first book 
on his work is plate 31, Tin Mine—A Declivity 1942. Others pos- 
sessing the same rare virtues are plate 29, Furnaces—Tapping a Steel 
Furnace, and plate 23, Furnaces—Slag Ladles. I find him less satis- 
factory the more abstract he becomes. Mr. Sutherland may, and 
others certainly will, ascribe this to that penchant for realism that 
is supposed to close the eyes of the general public to the distinction 
between imitation and revelation. But I do not admit this to be my 
case. I do not object to Mr. Sutherland seeing a tree as a living 
organic entity and not merely as a classical generalised tree—still 
less merely as an oak or anelm. On the contrary that is the artist’s 
task, but he does not achieve it by giving to trees gorilla-like or 
human aspects. That is too simple a way out, though it may deceive 
mugs who have to have things made obvious to them and, at the 
same time, have their snob desire to appear advanced and be in the 
latest movement satisfied. Mr. Sutherland and Mr. ‘Moore are une 
doubtedly in our English latest movement, but too many new move- 
ments have shown themselves in the course of time to be nothing 
more than new tricks, and new tricks are in the long run no better 
than old tricks. Artistic virtues depend on other values than novelty, 
and I see a tendency both in Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Moore (whose 
real talent I recognise) to develop, if not tricks, certainly mannerisms. 
Graham Sutherland’s recent lithographs to a volume of David Gas- 
coigne’s poems may not quite exemplify this tendency but they do 
reveal the risks run by an artist who gives rein too facilely to 
abstraction and whose work consequently loses content and all but 
a completely esoteric significance. JOHN ERIDGE. 


A Social History of Rome 


S.P.Q.R.: The History and Social Life of Ancient Rome. By 
Kennedy and White. (Macmillan. 4s.) 


Tuts book, which is largely a rewriting of the author’s recent 
Roman History, Life, and Literature, goes a long way towards 
achieving its purpose of giving boys and girls whose study of Latin 
ends with the School Certificate the knowledge and understanding 
of the social life and literature of Rome without which history cannot 
be read intelligently. One of the chief difficulties in presenting 
such information is to make it alive and interesting. This. the 
authors do, especially in the section on social life, where by the 
device of describing the day-to-day activities of a Roman boy af 
abundance of facts is so subtly and unobtrusively introduced that 
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the reader learns them without being aware of it. In the sections 
on history, by keeping external separate from internal affairs, they 
make it easier to see a series of events as a whole than would be 
possible if the two were treated concurrently. At the same time 
the inter-action between the two is made obvious by cross-references. 
But whereas in the chapters on internal affairs interest in events 
that often seem remote and meaningless to Middle Form students 
is stimulated by the judicious use of modern parallels and by an 
attempt to show causes instead of merely giving facts, parts of those 
on external affairs are littke more than a presentation of bare facts 
with no very obvious thread between them. A desire for brevity 
was presumably the cause of this, as of the telescoping of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, who get only a passing mention, in the 
chapters on internal history. There are no major points of fact or 
interpretation that strike one as wrong here, but it is a surprise to 
find the old misleading description of populares as democrats 
repeated, and Pallas called “ the a rationibus ” instead of “ the secre- 
tary a rationibus.” Latin literature is dealt with concisely but 
adequately, and there is a short section on metre and a comprehensive 
one on mythology which should help to solve some of the difficulties 
of translation. Twelve illustrations, largely confined to the section 
on social life, are too few for a book which sets out to appeal to 
students at an age when pictures can often teach almost as much as 
words, but it is well supplied with maps and plans, has an adequate 
index, and is printed in bold, clear type. J. K. Apams. 


Fiction 
The Heart of Jade. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
People Apart. By L. T. Shortell. (Rich and Cowan. gs. 6d.) 


HAVING recently committed myself to the assertion that I like his- 
torical novels, I am having it tested for me with a curious pertinacity, 
week after week, by the novelists, and I find that I am not standing 
up to the test. Indeed I think I have to eat my words. Or perhaps 
not yet ; perhaps my trouble this week lies only in this—that a great 
historian, a great scholar, should not try to be a novelist. Novelists 
should not know much, in the scholar’s sense—what they should be 
able to do is gut the knowledge of others, shake it up, and throw it 
away, as actors mean that term ; and this is a gift of intuition, not of 
intellect. If a little learning is a dangerous thing, that danger may 
legitimately be taken up as attractive and challengeable by the 
imaginative, provided that they have enough perception to remember 
always that truly they are in danger, and crossing oceans by rush- 
light. All that risk belongs to the writing of fiction, or of any 
imaginative work—it is proper to it, and can become a part of its 
success and its beauty. Always assuming the luck of the perceptive 
and the inspired. But the argument does not work in reverse. The 
scholar is, by his nature and habit, uneasy in invention, and all that 
he brings of his best and most practised self to amy such caprice is 
lead on his wings. Indeed, a scholar does not have wings. Why 
should he have them, who has so many most useful trappings? And 
—if I may sound cantankerous for a minute—why should he seek 
to sprout them in his off moments, seeing that it is that very menace 
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In a national emergency, the more co- 
operation the better. Sixteen Edmundson 
companies put their heads together, and by 
pooling resources and staff, rushed electric 
power to the new war factories springing up 
in their districts. Miles of new transmission 
lines were erected and in Edmundson areas 
(totalling a quarter of England and Wales) 
not one new factory was kept waiting. 

This “Group idea” of _ electricity 
supply, developed by free enterprise in 
peace time to benefit consumers, has proved 
its efficiency in the National test of war. = 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


A Free Enterprise serving, through sixteen companies, 
a quarter of the area of England and Wales. 
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of wing-taking which, when he is being pure scholar, most readily 
infuriates him in those who make none of his specialist’s claims? 

My very simple point is that none of us can have it every way. 
Don Salvador de Madariaga knows as much as any living man of 
the great imperial day of Spain and of the terrible and strange begin. 
nings of America. He has given the world that knowledge in two 
or three majestic works of history—but here in The Heart of Fade 
he seeks to do something very dangerous indeed; to quote the 
wrapper of his book, he seeks “to endow what he has to say with a 
dimension which History lacks—that of intimacy.” Now, it is possible 
that for those too lazy or illiterate to read his works on Christopher 
Columbus, on Cortés and on The Genius of Spain he has assembled 
a picturesque and easy digest of a magnificent period—but there 
can be no question of “intimacy.” Either he makes us take his 
historian’s knowledge in history’s cold, impersonal light or—to stick 
to the actor’s phrase—he uses it all as “ throwaway,” and against its 
waste gives us imagined persons, ungeneralised, undecorated, and 
memorable only because they are themselves, irrespective of their 
connexion with the scene and time he knows best. But it is not 
likely that any one man is going to be a great historian and a just 
inventor of the hypothetical, private hearts of men ; so here we have, 
as we might expect, a lot of laborious painting in—against great 
screens of custom, facade and fact—of cliché emotions, of excitements 
and sensations taken over wholesale and without question from what 
the scholar believes to be the fictional tradition ; and we never find 
in all this crowd of carefully written characters one that speaks to us 
with the accents of a private individual. Instead of truth in action 
we meet—the mark of the non-novelist—an emotional blur of gen- 
eralisation. (“ Self-centred as most sensuous persons are ”—ask any 
practising novelist if that means anything?) We are bored, in fact— 
if we are looking for a novel. And seeing how great is the author’s 
name, we are excused in asking for, from him, the thing he says 
he gives. But if we are just lazy persons, who cannot read history 
unless it is dressed up in a personal story of some kind, we shall 
certainly learn a lot of strange facts from this close-packed, learned 
book. But that does not mean that we shall have improved ourselves 
very much, or that we shall have undergone an aesthetic experience, 
We shall do much better by sticking to the true Madariaga, the 
historian, the scholar. 

People Apart is a sober, adequate story, written somewhat flatly 
and unnaturally, of life in a sanatorium for consumptives—set in 
the Jura Mountains in 1940. The ‘author knows the life he writes 
of, and its scene; and he enhances it with the excitement of the 
German invasion. He knows, too, the especial sorrow and problems 
of the invalid type—but his style is awkward and pedestrian, and 
his values are commonplace. We have here no Zaubergebirge—but 
a plain, saddish tale of sad people, written with a modicum of realism 
and good sense. Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Find, Fix and Strike. By Lieut.-Commander Terence Horsley, 
R.N.V.R. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 


TuereE is no doubt of the author’s object in writing this book ; it is 
to throw some light on the doings of the Fleet Air Arm—a part of 
the Royal Navy about which extremely little is known. He is 4 
naval pilot himself, and he must voice the opinion of most of his 
associates when he writes: “ The taxpayer is a part owner, and we 
should like to hear him talking more about ‘ our naval aircraft,’ and 
with a greater sense of proprietorship.” The trouble in making 
known the work of the F.A.A. is that so much of it is performed, 
and almost lost in, the vast expanse of ocean air, so much is recom 
naissance and defensive patrol that have their own success in being 
uneventful. And again, the really positive victories—Taranto, the 
‘ Bismarck,’ the Malta convoys—crowd the newspapers for a day 

then are swallowed up by the continual activities of their huge 
sister service, the R.A.F. The book’s first chapter is called “ Potted 
History,” a very descriptive title ; into a few pages are compres: 

the bare facts marking the progress of naval flying since 1911. There 
follow chapters on the tasks, aircraft, ships and men of the F.AA. 
All are informative ; they answer many of the criticisms that have 
been so numerous, loud, and frequently unjust. And then, if the 
reader still hesitates to believe, comes convincing evidence, not from 
the author, but from his brother officers—first-person accounts of 
real achievements, sober, reasoned, factual, and fine reading. The 
book surely succeeds in*its purpose ; the taxpayer who reads it will 
learn a great deal about this possession of his. And the Fleet Ar 
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THE SPECTATOR 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 268 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
} ; 


solution f this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 9th Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 











ACROSS 7. This 


is 














included in a pun I com- 
pounded. (5. 
. es — the Bird clung 8. Resolution is often rivalled by this. 
to.” (R. Browning.) \ ll k h . 
9. Such a bridge result as one might es. fines — © snaen. , 5 
expect in the drawing-room. (5, 4.) 15 Tra ~ a 8 f Riche,  . 
10. “ She speaks: O, speak again, bright cj. Se « ichard. (9.) 
..” (Shakespeare.) (6. 18. Conqueror’s posture. (5.) 
12. A hundred and fifty ifs. (5.) —_ Pvamtions cnet G 
og Rg — wae oe 25. No doubt this is the usurer’s real 
14. Moore had conversations in this interest. (4.) 
street. 5.) — _ 
16. Professor Picard? (9.) SOLUTION TO 
19. It doesn’t sound the sort of material - . r 
of which to build a prison. (9.) CROSSWORD No. 266 
20. Kipling described them movin’ up 
and down again. (¢5.) 
21. Arab in Shropshire must find things 
topsy-turvy. (9.) mn 
23. Too few bells for Dickens. (5.) Ss 
26. This gannet should be easily trapped. 
(s.) x 
27. Hormone and a liner wrecked in it. c 
(9.) . 
28. A nasal nocturne. (5.) = 
29. The sort of man likely to “ cash in” e| 
on any situation. s 
, , €| 
DOWN ar 
2. Fifth of it won the Derby. (s.) i. Br 1 
3. Are we torn in this? (5, 4.) 5 EI 
4 Seaweed. (4.) N R 
§. An escalator is always provided with 5 G& 
one. (9, 6.) 








SOLUTION ON MAY 12th. 


_— winner of Crossword No. 266 is A. G. SETH-SMiTH, Lindfield, 
ussex. . 











eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
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BARNEYS IN THE NAVY 


“ Having been a devotee 
of your Barneys ®Punch- 
bowle for the past three 
years, finding it all that a 
pipe-lover could desire, I 
be 
obliged if you would in- 
I could 
delightful 


Tobacco whilst living in 


should more than 
how 


this 


form me 


obtain 


a remote region of Africa 
where I will be stationed 


for a considerable period,” 


[From a Lieut.- 
Commander, R.N.] 





. TRIB uTE To JOHN SINCLAIRS 


_ Barneys 
Barneys (Medium), Punchbowle (Full), Parsons Pleasure (Mild), 2/9} oz. 


r 








“Little Tommy Tucker | 
sings for his supper” 


Poor Tommy! It was an uncertain way of finding a meal. But many 
of our little Tommies and Tomasinas were just as supperless until 
they found a safe home with us. Now we have to sing for their 
suppers. 6,300 suppers every evening]! 


10/- will provide Tommy's supper for a month. 


WILL YOU HELP? 

GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & 
STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 





examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 


(Bankers: Barclays Bank Lid., Kennington, S.E.i/) 
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Arm has a task before it worthy of its growing strength; Pacific 
skies have yet to be conquered 

The Age of Catherine de Medici. By J. E. Neale. (Cape. 6s.) 


Wen Arthur Young was visiting the castles of the Loire not long 
before the French Revolution, he observed that the leaders of the 
French Wars of Religion “ could not have been better employed than 
in cutting one another’s throats.” One suspects that some of his 
harshness was due to the extreme difficulty of disentangling their 
complicated plots and confusing relationships—and it is this diffi- 
culty which Professor Ne book successfully combats. He 
declares that it is not a product of scholarship or research, -but 
readers of his book on Queen Elizabeth will probably consider him 
too modest, owing to his exceptional knowledge of European tangles 
in the sixteenth century. He expounds most lucidly the corruption 
~ the French Church (probably even worse than it was elsewhere 
in Europe, owing to Crown patronage), the origins of the Huguenot 
party, the great families of Bourbon, Guise and Montmorency, and 
what they usually stood for. There is so much ground to cover 
that inevitably the author cannot stop to make vivid the individual 
events in these wars—e.g., the massacre of Bartholomew is far 
less dramatic than in Thompson’s accounts embellished from the 
Journal of Marguerite of Navarre. Apart from this, the book gives 
a clear and authoritative summary, reinforced by occasional parallels 
drawn from present times. 


ale’s 


Zealand. By Noel Mulgan. 


2s.) 


Authorship in New 
(Allen and Un:vin 


Literature and 

P.E.N. Books. 
Tue sense of exile—the exciternent and nostalgia of the up-rooted— 
have goaded into greatness such writers Joyce or Henry 
On the Pioneering Generations in New Zealand (c. 1840- 
1890) it had no such literary effect, and this was natural enough. 
They were tco busy to write of the adventures they were living 
through, or too smothered in filial veneration for British life and 
art-forms to make what they did write anything but derivative. 
Slowly there emerged a more distinctively New Zealand literature, 
in the works of W. P. Reeves, whom the essayist and historian Noel 
Mulgan calls “the. most distinguished of our men of letters,” in 
some of Katharine Mansfield’s stories and those of Frank Sargeson 
in our own day. Mr. Mulgan, President of the New Zealand 
Centre of the P.E.N., acts the amiable compére, concerned to show 
evervone at their. best. His short account is not criticism, but a 
useful guide-book, particularly informative on the difficulties of the 
author in this country. Thus the population of New Zealand is 
only half as big again as Glasgow’s, and a New Zealand author can- 
not reasonably look for a greater sale than 500 copies in his.own 
land. More sinister, “criticism is apt to be resented, and attacks 
on institutions and personages may raise storms from which it is 
to find shelter.” Mr. Mulgan persuades one that this is 
inevitable in such a small community, and that the future is pro- 
mising. His book leaves the impression that hitherto there has 
been far more authorship than literature in New Zealand, and that 
good writers have been very wise to migrate. 


Pn en 


Planning new opportunities 


We are planning new opportunities 
of fellowship and adventure for our 
young people this spring and summer. 


may 
James. 


not easy 





Re-opening out playing fields in Essex for our pie saran and 


children the LITTLE 'UN 
In a variety of ways we are encouraging true fellowship amongst our 
Yout! 
Rest and change for hard-pressed mothers and weakly children through. 
out the coming months. 
Re-opening of yet another Medical Surgery and Sun-ray treatment 
is again available 
Our responsibilities are enormous; the opportunities are 
ours, but we cannot fulfil them without your aid. 
Wi you please help generously? Please address 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent of 


BROMLEY STREET, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY. £.7 
Send postcard for free copy of 
“The East End Star.” the Mis 
sion’s monthly magazine of 
—— ut ing we les and pictures 


ast £n na 
(Foundes 1885) MISSION 


of 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


In framing his first Budget Sir John Anderson had a great oppor. 
tunity to leave well alone and has been strong-minded enough to 
seize it. Without turning the taxation screw he was able to maintaig 
the ratio of revenue to expenditure at something over the 50 peg 
cent. which now seems to be accepted by the Treasury as satisfac. 
tory in all the circumstances, and so we are left to take the mixture 
as before. This solution of the immediate Budget problem seems 
to me to be reasonable enough and has naturally pleased the City: 
What has brought even more satisfaction, not merely in the City but 
throughout industry, is the generous response which the Budget 
Statement makes to the call for a lead on post-war policy. The 
immediate E.P.T. reduction, affecting some 30,000 small businesses, 
is relatively unimportant, except as a gesture. The real concessidns 
to the industrial point of view are the promised allowances for 
depreciation, obsolescence and research work. 

Although these are not to come into force until after the war they 
are convincing proof of the Government’s recognition that British 
industry will need its finances reinforcing if it is to have a fair 
chance to regain lost markets. The promised initial allowances, 
as deductions from taxable profits, of 20 per cent. of the cost of 
plant and machinery and ro per cent of the cost of industrial 
buildings are substantial. They will afford real help to industries, 
such as shipping and iron and steel, employing large amounts of 
fixed plant, while the research work concessions should be of 
advantage to such industries as radio and rayon manufacture. First 
reactions on the Stock Exchange to the new Budget have been 
uniformly favourable and I should not be surprised to see the 
improvement broaden out despite the restraints imposed by coming 
military developments. 


THE INFLATION PROBLEM 


From Sir John Anderson’s general survey of the nation’s finances, 
which rightly formed the greater part of the Budget statement, the 
most important point which emerges is the Government’s decision to 
take out the cost of living peg and reinsert it at a rather higher 
level. While Sir John made it plain that any medest rise in the 
cost of living shou'd not be interpreted as implying a major change 
in the official stabilisation programme, the contemplated rise is 
scarcely calculated to reinforce confidence. As everybody knows, 
the real rise in prices, superficially masked by the Government's 
subsidy policy, has been much greater than the published indices 
show. The decision to allow prices in the market «o move a little 
closer to the true level is an open admission of the existence of 
the so-called inflationary forces. If the wages problem had been 
solved in the sense that further increases would be firmly resisted 
all would be well. As things stand, the Government may easily 
find that the increase now contemplated in the cost of living will 
merely lead to fresh wage demands. 


A CURRENCY COMPROMISE 


The principles of an International Monetary Fund row published 
as a White Paper as the basis for further discussion are a workman- 
like compromise between the Keynes and the White international 
monetary plans. There seems to me to be little point in arguing 
whether they lean more towards the British or American proposals. 
What is important is that they do away with the necessity for 
either the bancor or the unitas, provide the same kind of machinery 
for the settlement of balances and are more elastic than either set 
of proposals. To ardent planners the new scheme may, indeed, 
seem too tentative but it is no fault to be cautious at this early 
stage. One aspect of the plan which is bound to satisfy opinien 
in America and South Africa, to say nothing of goldmining 
investors all over the world, is the role accorded to gold in settling 
international debts. While the old gold standard in its crude form 
is rightly abandoned and reserves of the metal will no longer govern 
the supply of credit, gold will still be freely acceptable as am 
international medium of exchange. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 








Tue eighty-third annual general meeting of The Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society, Limited, was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, who presided, said: 

Our financial assistance to the war effort is represented by subscrip- 
tion during the year of £4,630,000 to new War Loans. Our total sub- 
scription since the outbreak of war now amounts to the magnificent 
figure of £ 16,000,000. 

The total income fo: the year amounted to £10,636,000, 
of £485,000 over the previous year. 

The combined premium income amounted to £8.554,000, an increase 
of £374,000 over the previous year. 

The total claims and surrenders paid during the year amounted to 
£4,008,000. £3,926,000 has been added to the funds as provision for 
future payments to policyholders, these two items together making a 
total of £7,934,000. 

The premium income in the ordinary branch (including consideration 
for annuities granted) amounted to £2,202,000, an increase of £68,000 
over the previous year. The new sums assured amounted to £2.953,000. 

In the industrial branch the premium income for the year amounted 


an increase 


to £6,352,000, showing the excellent increase of {£307,000 over the 
previous year. Claims and surrenders amounted to £2,634,000. 
In the profit and loss account the balance brought forward was 


£91,200. Interest, dividends and rents not carried to other accounts 
amounted to £8,600, and profit on reinsurances in the general branch 
amounted to £12,200. After providing for income-tax and national de- 
fence contribution there is a balance of £105,500, which has been 
carried forward. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £§9,686,000, an increase 
of £3,931.000 over the previous year. Stock Exchange securities repre- 
sent 80.3 per cent. of the rotal, the remainder consisting mainly of mort- 
gages, loans on public rates, freehold and leasehold properties and 
ground rents. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


224th ANNUAL REPORT 








THE following is a summary of the address given by the Right Honour- 
able Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, at the 
annual general court held at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, on 
April 26th: 

In our life department 3,019 new policies were issued assuring 
{2,185,066, whilst at £1,433,315 the premium income shows a slight 
increase. When it is remembered how stringently our outside staff has 
been curtailed, with the result that more and more business has to find 
its own way to us, I think we have good grounds for feeling that the 
service and protection that the “ Royal Exchange ” affords to its assured 
are very widely appreciated. The life fund now amounts to over 
{16,500,000, and for all practical purposes all new money accumulating 
on this fund has since the commencement of the war been invested in 
loans raised by the British Government. 

The results presented this year by our fire department are extremely 
good and the premium income has increased from £1,645,409 to 
£1,814,678. It is probable that this increase is largely accounted for by 
the higher values at present attaching to both goods and property, making 
additional insurance cover so necessarv. Fire business generally, both 
at home and abroad, with the important exception of the United States, 
appears to have experienced a profitable year. 

I am again able to give you a favourable report upon the results of 
our marine department. The net premium income amounts to £598,837 
and the fund stands at £1,165,460, a percentage cover of 194 per cent. 
Auother satisfactory -year has been experienced in the accident depart- 
ment, the premium income at £1,053,935 being somewhat larger than 
the previous year. The volume of mofor-car insurance is, of course, 
sill very restricted on account of war conditions, but the corporation 
seems tc be holding its fair share and we are ready to develop again as 
soon as the opportunity offers, 

The combined departmental transfers to general profit and loss account 
amount to a total of £564,564, which I feel sure you will agree is a 
very satisfactory figure indeed. On th: expenditure side of this account 
We have made provision for taxation in the United Kingdom to the extent 
of £275,000. _I think we can all feel proud of the results I have just 

en able to give you, which are based upon solid and broadening business 
foundations. : 


The report was adopted. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


THE annual general court of the London Assurance will be held on 
May 3rd in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the Governor, Mr. 
R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts: 

My comments on each section of our operations indicate once again a 
record of satisfactory progress. The life department new business for 
1943 totalled £1,752,709, an increase of approximately £142,000. The 
premium income amounted to £893,908, an increase of £30,831. The 
fire department premium income shows an increase of £85,502, the total 
being £2,598,558. The accident department premium income of 
£1,320,209 shows a reduction of £42.452, there being a further decline 
in motor insurance. In the marine department the total premium 
income at £2,249,585, shows a reduction of £377,815. Claims paid show 
a very substantial reduction of £801,833. 

The profit and loss account opened with a balance brought forward 
of £988,334. Interest, &c., total £198,251; the total transfers amount 
to £934,198. The balance stands at £1,215.649, an increase of £227.315. 
The total premium income for the year 1943, including the life depart- 
ment, is £7,072,943, and the total assets now exceed £27,000,000. 


—‘**The Mission Will Help us” __ 


How often must these words have been spoken in the little houses 
the Old Kent Road district. The people here have grown to 
the Mission and to turn to it in for help 
and guidance. 








of 


love times of sorrow 


The comfort of the Gospel word is found there by those whose 
burdens have grown too heavy. Elderly and poor folk appeal for 
help to obtain clothing, fuel and food. It is on behalf of the latter 
that we .ask for gifts of cast-off clothing or shoes, and for money to 
provide the other necessities of life. We know that we shall never 
ask in vain. 


Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson. 


South-East Loudon thissicn 


e 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E,1 

















magnitude. Our safety lies in insurance, 
and no greater security is available 
than that provided by the HOUSE- 


OUR SAXON FOREBEARS depended 
upon the stockade for the protection 
of their homes against the most pre- 
valent dangers, To-day we have to be 
on guard against risks of a different 
order, but which are equally as 
menacing—risks of accidents, the 
consequences of which may involve 
losses and liabilities of crushing 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Chief Offices: 

GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH . SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 


HOLDERS’ COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY of the ‘ General.’ 


The ‘General’ has paid more 
than £ 105,000,000 in claims and 
its assets exceed £24,000,000. 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Policy 
is renewed free for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claims have been made. 


Comprehensive 
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a PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, sults, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/- ‘List FREE.— 
Wacker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
tone. Can vou afford it Turvey Tonic 
A top ravin and improves health. 
» N M 3406 
SMOKE din ely thes the rves ; 
A TOM LONG ndeed this object serves! 
A WELA 2OME Bread chanee BERMALINE a 
very < ous, nutritious and easily digested, 
Mal appetising wiches. R res energy. Improves e 0 mM = AY 
3 alth Ask Bake x BERMALINE, Fairley Street, 
URN, som COLOM 
R URN orn and nm eaten carments (except Knit- BO 
» vear) Invisibl Mend n two weeks. send or 
call. Mark clearly damages be mended.—Be.t INVISIBLE 
eee ae eo tee ent Boot CALCUTTA 
‘ANCER SUFFERER (75 44).—Poor woman, single, 
( desperately poor, needs extra nourishment. Please 
help Jewellery grateful received.—NATIONAL SOCISTY 
For CaNcer Reier, 2(S), ¢ heam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
*LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, write. 4 user They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing Ume, 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round, Send for List.— ELLE RMAN 
Cuase Lro., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
yo" GLAS GLASS 1s @ specialist in natural photo- 
| graphic studies of children. Country visits 
Wartime address: 20 Abingdon Villas W.8. Western 2 k 
CUN WANTED, 12 bore. State price. Box No. ot hy 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old f ‘7 
| are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, 8S. L | N t S 
wartime purposes If you have any to spare, please Dit ‘ 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 
] with the great English novels, essays, poems, 
plays Such readine gives lasting pleasures, promotes ‘ ; 
conversational ability and sound = * | he new Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
L..S.J. Course has been written by L. A Strong, the Cobham, Surrey. 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- Tower Building, Liverpool. 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., Lonpon ScHOoL oF Dumbartonshire. 
JourNatism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. (Mus, 4574) 
ERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s, 3d. carbon 
| 4 ypy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFariang (C. = 
Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


The 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
he Wine Office Court, E.C.4 


Noni ARK London Address. 
NM ctec BM MONO 23, 
Q* 


rp 
(os 


aentia 
5s ’ Write 


application to the Fritnps HOME S&RvICE COMMITTEB, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
»EMAKE HANDB: AG CO. will repair your handbag. 
Highest craftsmanship. Moderate charges. Post or 
call. 57, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 

ANI [ ATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for ins 
Ss stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needy, N 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 


COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at modeiate prices —Write, en- 
closing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS.’ BOOKLET and prices to 
ELSAN Co. (Dept. 254 33), §1 Clapham Road, London, S,W.9. 
250 modern colonials and foreign 
h.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 


QTAMPS. Lots at 

‘ sent on appro at 

combe Road, Watford 

Q! AFFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 

‘ TORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection 

of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of 

new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition. 
Heats, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

he - _R ANG ap SIMON, Literary Film and 

atic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2, 

VY BIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod charges.— 

17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. 

i & EEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7 - and 2 coupons per 


d. eac 


and 


yard.—Write for patterns.—DENHOLM ‘WEEDS, 
Hawick, Scotland 

,ANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ; 
\ Children’s, 10 vols.; Chambers’ recent. Highest 
prices paid.—Foyigs, 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Gerrard 5660. 


EDUCATIONAI 

»RYANSTON SCHOOL, BLANDFORD, DORSET. 

> Seven Scholarships, £80 to £30 including a Music 
Scholarship of £40); and to boys of good character and 
all-round ability, three Bursaries £60 to £20, will be 
awarded on the results of an examination to be held on 
May 23rd, 24th and 25th, 1944. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Heap- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY, Bryanston School, Blandford, Dorset. 

» URGESS HILL SCHOOL will open in Sept. a senior 

>) branch for day children from 9-18, at 11, 12 and 13 
Oak Hill Park, N.W.3. Boarders 5-1] plus remain at 
Cranleigh High standard academic subjects, art and 
music Enquiries for both schools THe S&CRETARY, 
Redhurst, Cranleigh 


to 


Criarxe HALL, Lai ge 
Letters 
C1, 


AKE RISM —=Dafeom ation respecting the Faith and 
*ractice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 


Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


New 


The CURE of SMOKING 


Without Will-Power or Drugs. 
WRITE FOR THIS UNIQUE BOOKLET; 24d. STAMP. 


THE WAINLEY COURSE, (S3), 
87 Taggart Avenue, Liverpool, 16. 


















including 
Purchase Tax 





3° each 
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\ CASITA” POSTAL = ag Cou 
l, For particulars apply Box No. A.8' URS, 
Mi cek& HibL.ts SCHOOL 
4 War-time Address: St. Bees, Cumberland.) 
The annual examination for Scholarships, Exhibit) 
and Ministerial Exhibitions, the values of which range fram 
£40 to £100, will be held on June 8, 9, 10. TI examination 
may be taken at the candidate’s own scl Several 
Bursaries from £30 to £75 are also available in special 
ircumstances For full particulars apply the Heap. 
MASTER 
hy P AUI "S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Brook Green, Hamme. 
smi W.6.—The next EXAMINATION “E for 
FOUNDATION S¢ SCHOLARSHIPS wiil take place on 
TUESDAY WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, May 3, 
24, 25. These Scholarships exempt the holders = 


ment of tuitio Minimum age of entry, 12 pe 
tion should be made to the High Mistress at a, 
The last day tor the registration of Candidates is Bam 


n fees 


May 8. No application will be accepted af‘er the date fixed, 
7 HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
__ Principa Mrs, E. E. R, THorp, M.A. (Cantab,). 
First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war car Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus {1 from: =~ Seren 


TARY. Heath House, Clungunford. Craven - sn 8 = ae 
r|;RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your 

4 the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE 
rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge. 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241 


Lt 


APPOINTMENTS 
DING firm of Book Publishers want Assistant in 


Publicity and Production Department Man of 
woman. Apply Box 132, stating experience and salary 
required 


Sees ‘ QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
CHAIR OF FRENCH 


The Senate intends to proceed to the appointment of 
a Professor of French in the University Che salary 
attached to the office is £900 per annum with £100 supple- 
ment from the Fee Fund and -non-contributory pension. 
Applicants should be graduates of a British or Dominion 
University. They are requested to submit their applications 
and testimonials (if possible six copies of each) to the 
undersigned so as to reach the University not later than 
31st December, 1944. ‘The inability of any Candidate, 
who may be engaged on National Service, to take up the 
duties of the Chair until released from such service will 
not in any way prejudice his application. 
RICHARD H. HUNTER, Secretary. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


CINEMA, 


EXHIBITIONS, 





‘THE ATRE &c. 


CADEMY, Oxford St. (Ger. 2981), Duvivier’s 
i HEART OF A 3 TION (U.) and Charlie Chaplin, 
THE GOLD RUSH (U 
|: YXHIBITION. a a of the Juan Luis Vives 
4 Scholarship Trust, at 58, Princes Gate, $.W.7. 
April 26th-May 6th. Daily 3-7 p.m. Admission free. 
\ ODERN PAINTINGS.—Open 10-5; Sat. 10-1. 
A LEGER GALLERY, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
ANOFORTE RECITAL, presented by HAROLD 


yl 
| HOLT. WiGMore Hatt. Wednesday, May 10th, at 
6.15. VERA BENENSON. Beethoven—Schumann—Ravel, 
Tickets, 2/6 to 10 -, from Box Office. MAY. 7600. 
SNe LEICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITIONS— 
Paintings and water colours by the late MORLAND 
LEWIS. Water-colours by the late WALTER TAYLOR. 
Paintings by CEDRIC MORRIS. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Teor THEATRE, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge. 
SLO i i 





4424. Jean Gabin and Simone Simon ip 
“ Judas was a Woman” (La Béte Humaine). Daily at 3 
and 6.30 p.m. Film Mem. 16; all seats 3 6 
LECTURES 
I NSTITUTO ESPANOL —Spanish Classes (Elementary 
and Advanced) by native teachers. Weekly lectures in 
Spanish. Membership fee Five Shillings.—58 Prince’s 
Gate, S.W.7. 
QT ANNE’S CHURCH HOUSE, 57a, DEAN Srmeet, 
‘ Sono, W.1.—A series of ten lectures on Some Makers 
of the twentieth century—NIETZSCHE, MARX, KIER- 
KEGAARD and DOSTOIEVSK Y—will be given at 6.30 
on Wednesdays, beginning May 10th. Particulars of the 
full course from the WARDENS. 








HA Memorial significant of Coutage 

designed after an Old English Tree-Cross Ledger. , 

Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone £65. Erected in 
any Churchyard 

















| | OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, a. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., Zcon, Obtainable only from Retailers. Illustrated Booklet 64. Book of Inscriptions 8d. 
Com., LS B.D., and enone . Moderate Fees, JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 
Sain 3.— rospectus from C 'arker, M.A., LL.D., ; — 3 : + . ondon, N.W.1. 
Dept. B93,: WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). Showrooms: 367, Euston Read, : 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y... Post Office, Dex 3, 189 Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Sevctator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, April 28, 1944. 
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